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SCRIBNER BOOKS 





John Galsworthy 


in THE LITTLE MAN 
AND OTHER SATIRES 
has written some penetrat- 
ing studies of various phases 
and types of modern so- 
ciety. The sketches are all 
satirical, yet none of them 
suggest cynicism; charity, 
sympathy and high appre- 
ciation are salient. 

$1.30 net; postage extra. 


| Oswald G. Villard in GERMANY EMBAT- 


SCRIBNER BOOKS 





TLED states Germany’s 
case with extreme fairness 
before pointing out why it 
is that American traditions 
and institutions make it 
impossible for most Ameri- 
cans to take her side in the 
war. 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 





F. Hopkinson Smith 


in OUTDOOR SKETCH- 
ING gives us a masterpiece 
of artistic suggestion as 
comprehensible to the lay- 
man as to the artist. 
“Mass,” “Composition, ” 
“Water Colors’’ and“ Char- 
coal” are the subjects of his 
discussion. 

$1.00 net; postage extra. 


FrancisVintonGreene Major General of United 
States Volunteers, in THE 
PRESENT MILITARY 
SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES gives, 
without any pessimist or 
alarmist tendency, a sane, 
clear statement of the extent 
of our un; redness and of 


best m s of meeting it. 
75 cents net; postage extra. 








James Huneker 


in NEW COSMOPOLIS 
writes of New York from 
the inside, most intimately 
— from a knowledge such 
as that of Dickens of Lon- 
don. It is the only book of 
its kind that has ever been 
written about Manhattan. 
$1.50 net; postage extra. 


Christian Gauss of Princeton Universi 
jue GERMAN EMP R- 
OR AS SHOWN IN HIS 
PUBLIC UTTERANCES 
gives a vivid and illumi- 
nating picture of German 
tendencies during the Reign 
of William II. by means of 
his own public 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 





in AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD WAR writes of 
the lesson this country must 
learn from the war in Eu- 
rope, and of the steps we 
should take toward pre- 
paredness. 

75 cents net; postage extra. 


in THE DEMOCRACY 
OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION re a logical de- 
fense the Constitution 
against its present-day crit- 
ics and treats of such prob- 
lems as the referendum, 
initiative, etc., with re- 
markable clearness. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 





John Finley 


in THE FRENCH IN 
THE HEART OF AMER- 
ICA has produced a verit- 
able epic of the develop- 
ment of that part of 
America originally settled 
by the French. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 


Frederic C. Howe in THE MODERN CITY 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 
gives a fresh and Nr mee ed 


tioned authority. 
$1.50 net: postage extra. 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS || SCRIBNER BOOKS 
With the Allies | | FightinginFlanders 








By Richard Harding Davis By E. Alexander Powell 
THE STORY OF THE THE GREAT BELGIAN DRAMA 
WAR FROM THE INSIDE BY AN EYE WITNESS 
Four Editions in Two Months Three Editions in Two Months 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage extra Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage extra 
PLAYS of LEONID ANDREYEFF OUR NAVY AND THE 
“The Black Maskers,"" “The Li Man,” i 
” The ‘Sabine Women alana NEXT WAR 
Translated from the Russian, with an in- Stone By - a aikreang ae ith 
: s ment oO e present situation wit 
Uiveraity’ oF P. ot Scorr and C. L. MEApsr, regard to our navy and its various defects, such 


as an insufficient number of men, amount of 


This nin a made with the author's ammunition, etc., and principally the lack of a 


authorization and from his own choice of the 











plays has been competently and brilliantly proper system of naval administration. 
carried out. $17.50 net; postage extra $1.00 net; postage extra 
NARRATIVES OF THE THE UNIVERSAL DICKENS 
INSURRECTIONS 16735-1691 Brought out in conjunction with Chapman 
Edited by Pror. C. M. ANprews, of Yale o Hall of — pe gp a one 
University. volume, large, clear modern type, 740 Illustra- 
This new volume in the Original Narratives tions from originals, opaque but light, delicate 
of ec a See Seainn @ ie paper, text from that last revised by author, all 
published, but the most historically important author’s prefaces, dedications, etc. 
to an American. 3.00 net; postage extra $1.00 net per volume; $22.00 net per set 
THE END OF THE TRAIL OUTLINES OF 
The Far West from New Mexico te INTERNATIONAL LAW 
British Columbia By C H. § Rear-Admiral 
By E. ALEXANDER PoWELL. a? a en 
Now more than ever the slogan “See America 
First” will be followed by Americans. This new Aas ates bet gees the teat of 
book of Mr. Powell's is — 4 suggestions for The Hague vention, the International Na 
eubecknayed enplevation of = tens Ww Conference, President Wilson's Proclamation of 
= Tris * Neutrality, etc., in addition to clear and detailed 
in its unspoiled, unexploited A 
7 explanation of "the various difficult questions 
Profusely illustrated from photographs which are now the subject of international 
$3.00 net; postage exira dispute. $2.50 net; postage extra 
THE PANAMA GATEWAY FOOTINGS FOR FAITH 
New and Revised Edition. By y Waa © _—~~ —y, Pastor of the 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. a ee 
retary of the Isthmian Canal Commission. The writing of this volume was p > seemed 
“ae by the various influences, mostly by 
The Panama Gateway,’ by Joseph Bucklin modern science, which have brought rr con- 
Bishop, is not only a book of unusual value at fusion roe such doubt into the minds, es ly 
the present moment but one which may well be of the le of to-day. This oubt it 
treasured because of the accurate information aims to 3 dispel Ls religion and con- 
which it conveys." —New York Herald. temporary Scientific thought 
Illustrated. $1.50 net $1.00 net; postage extra 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 





THE SEVEN DARLINGS 
By GouvERNEUR Morris. 
I Tlustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Six girls and their brother left pen- 
niless with no asset except a luxurious 
Adirondack camp. They advertise for 
boarders, and, behold! six eligible young 
men. $1.35 net; postage extra. 


THE WELL-CONSIDERED 
GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis Kine. 

A book based on experience in the 
author’s own garden, supplemented by a 
wide acquaintance with the best gar- 
dening throughout the world. 

$2.00 net; postage extra. 





A LOVERS’ TALE 
By Maurice HEw Lett. 

A romance of Iceland in Viking days, 
full of the strife of might and cunning; 
glowing with human nature at its utmost. 
Here is Hewlett at his very greatest. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


THE AMATEUR GARDEN 
By Georce W. CaBLe. 

“It is doubtful if the theory, practice, 
and rewards of landscape gardening were 
ever set forth more convincingly and 
delightfully than in ‘The Amateur Gar- 
den.’ ’’—Springfield-Republican. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 





AUGUST FIRST 
By Mary R. S. Anprews and Roy 
IrvING Murray. 

A love story of striking emotional 
power. The chief characters are a young 
assistant clergyman in a large city and a 
beautiful stranger who appears for a few 
minutes to consult him about a great crisis 
of lifeanddeath. $1.00 net; postage extra. 


ON THE TRAIL 


By Lina and Apetia B. Bearp. 

The first practical camp book for 
girls. It should be of the greatest help 
to members of “‘Camp Fire Girls,” or- 
ganizations, girls’ camps, etc., etc. 

$1.25 net; postage extra. 





DAYBREAK 
By EvizaBetH MILLER. 

A vast and splendid panorama of 
historical events of the age of discovery. 
The scene is laid in Spain in the fifteenth 
century and among the episodes is 
Columbus’s discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere. $1.35 net; postage extra. 


CAMP CRAFT 
Modern Practice and Equipment 
By WarrEN H. Miter, Editor of ‘Field 
and Stream.” 

With an introduction by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. With many illustra- 
tions. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 








THE GREAT TRADITION 


By KATHERINE FULLERTON GEROULD. 

Includes many of her greatest stories 
such as “Leda and the Swan,” ‘‘The 
Miracle,’’ etc. The stories all possess 
those same qualities which brought such 
instant recognition to her last book, 
“Vain Oblations.”’ 


BASEBALL 
Individual Play and Team Play in 
detail. 

By W. J. CrarKxe, Head Coach of the 
Princeton Varsity Baseball Team, 
and Freperick T. Dawson, Captain 
of the Princeton Baseball Team, 1911. 

A complete presentation of the game. 

Of particular value to school and college 








$1.35 net; postage extra. players. $1.00 net; postage extra. 
A CLOISTERED ROMANCE PETS FOR PLEASURE 
By Fiorence OLMSTEAD. AND PROFIT 


A novel of really remarkable and pecu- 
liarly individual charm; and so truly 
humorous that not a page is turned but 
it evokes a smile or a chuckle. 

$1.25 net; postage extra. 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL. 

A thorough, complete and practical 
account of all kinds of pets and of their 
habits and care. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 
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IMPORTANT DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 


UNUSUALLY SIGNIFICANT AND TIMELY. 


1 Bon Evars UnpERHILL 



























Jesus and Politics 


With an Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. A book for the citisen the 
By Magione Bowen. politician, and the preacher. Net $1.00 









By E. M. Green 














cascer of Wimem te A suitable book for a Lenten gift, showing how the work of the Church 
Silent. Net $1.35 
be done spiritual means without tangling red tape of societi 
By Lt.-Col{G. F. MacMunn and ron ol oe i Net $1.00 
A Freelance in Kashmir 
Feeked with the romantic atmosphere Origins and of Im Britain By Prof. J. A. Craue 
© Gal ee te ho ine tern CENTURY EUROPE traces the growth of Imperialism, 
Upper India. the influences to which it has been subject, including , forecasts 
Net $1.50 the Se ieee et Petals cd capes be ace ta with of other 
By the BARONESS VON HEYKING. peoples and times. Net $1.50 
Lovers in Exile ita the 6 and 
Into ite poignant story is woven = wate ag? ermany 
deooly ~~ ‘As was foreseen by such men as the Hon. yy: Choate and the late 
interesting. $1. saee Repaas Gis has been accepted as the ablest book of the Sy rE oe 
The Letters Which Never Reached Him pee 





RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL WORTH 


Who Built the Panama Canal? 














A vigorous out-spoken book on the men who made possible and actually 
By Henry Boapgeavx built the Panama Canal. With 22 photogravures from = by Josera 
The Awakening Prnnk11, 5 portraits and 2 maps. Net $2.00 
just tend the novels of Ml. bordesex, The Story of Bethlehem | Hospital By Epwarp G. O’Donocuve 
py EY Ls A td and queens Even now in some of nited States exist methods of caring for the 
living questions has carried this insane wlitle bette than thow of Old Bedlam, that they must soon claim 
fap Guuiusta, ameush ever 0 banded Sane ote This record of six centuries’ progress is is therefore par- 
editions. Smee 95.28 ticularly valuable illustrations. Net $5.00 
ne in and Betrachian ; By E. G. Boutencrr 










arc Advent of Sco N = of ce ps 
riences tt’s No ‘arty of six men cut 0! 
Religious Classics from Everyman's from the main expedition, and exhibiting be the courage and end uranee 
Library which saved their lives a really w aT oe the work a ee 
set out to do. et $5.00 
3Sc in cloth, 70c in leather 
Belis'e Rectesinstionl Missonn” Modern Germany By J. Exus Barer 
Edward VI. First and Second Prayer ay! oditiba. ~~ new Iaredeaice one important etiam, a the at 
in print on Germany’s politi economic ms, her policy, 
New Testament. her ambitions, and the causes of her and fi a Net $3.00 











seeks Caran — Villiam B Blake: His Mysticism and Sey By Pinner Bunors 


Sermons. 
. Call Devou the brilliant a which, when it 
Maurice's ingdom of Christ d sis, d by Take lash werd on the cottons af Blake.” 


A Pp 
8 Sern By Marita MclIivaine Gritmore 
240 Robinson 2 Sermons. An aid to the m of life, since it provides nutritious, pleasant 
















St. A Confessions. 
Flowers Francie, substitutes for meat dishes which are frequently responsible for blood- 
_— » auto-intoxication ty op my hn Introduction 
be TAY Cary Youle Fougeres Bishop, M.D. 
—Memorials of Can 
Swedenborg’s Heaven ell. The Human German — By Epwarp Epcrworts 
Vitcwaeae Crusades. A very entertaining precise statement of the daily life of the much geverned 
X 5 . ry os Gorman in bis bone business, factory or place of amusement. Net $3.50 















YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO POSSESS AN UP-TO-DATE ADEQUATE REFERENCE WORK 


$6uasc Everyman Encyclopaedia $102 
El ee = SIZ EET 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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DoranCompany New Books 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR) 2." By A. Conan Doyle 


The first Sherlock Holmes story in ten years; half the scene of action laid in America. All the features which 
have made sedines Ce eases pupaier Soaear tase is Gas Wake a S tear ene Sees Soe ore 
will keep the reader intensely absorbed. Sherlock Holmes at his best. Illustrations in color by “ce GAs 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


The noble romance of a great-souled woman told with the vision and originality which distinguish all work by 
Mr. Comfort, and by a new and happy “ ity.’’ The story of the Russian advance into Germany, the 
Russian revolutionists who risk execution by preaching peace, and a white-browed woman. Net, $1.25 


PATHS OF GLORY ("NF a Necr'the Front” ~=Ss§-: BY Irvin S. Cobb 


“The first book of the war; the first account of the fighting that gives us a real picture of the conflict. There 
is a great deal more than the roar of battle in his story; there is that crying out of the heart when it cannot be 
comforted.”"—Portland Telegram. Net, $1,50 


MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 
Towns have personalities not less fascinating than those of persons. Here Oliver Onions, with all the sharp 
drama and realism of his The Story of Louie. chronicles in a highly original novel the growth of a boom Net's 4.35 
THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 
“The author of The Duchess of Wrexe and Fortitude has nowhere shown a greater grip upon life's realities, a stsonger 


appreciation of the elusiveness of man-made conventionalities and a better artistic sense of the dramatic 
oF contrasts. ’’"—Public Ledger. Net, $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS By Henry Arthur Jones 


The premier English dramatist, in a burlesque allegory preceding three new interesting short plays, tells wittily 
how idiotic are most fads to the seeing mind. Net, $1.00 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


Love may be destructive as well as creative. When love with its utmost passion came to a man smothered by a 
stuffy family there was a dramatic destruction of his comfortable dullness—and glory was born. Net, $1.25 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 
By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 


A thrilling story of an American man and girl caught in the mil! of the Great War. ‘Aviation plays an important 
part and it is particularly realistic because of Mr. Blighton’s own experiences as an aviator. ’’—Boston A rene 
et, $1.25 


THE VEILS OF ISIS By Frank Harris 


“A volume with such stuff as the work of genius is made of. We have many fine short-story writers, but none 


so great as Mr. Frank Harris. And he is full of that divine charity we call love; the crowning glory of his rare 
and beautiful art.”"—London Bookman. 



































Net, $1.25 
JAMES By W. Dane Bank 
oie ace cle ee Let hee ane eee eee 
NEIGHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 





Little pictures from real life that make living beings out of that unknown race of people—the men and women 
in the crowd through which you pass daily. Net, $0.75 
























AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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"labia Spring Books 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 











SIR 
DOUGLAS 
MAWSON’S 





Own Account of the 
Now Famous 
Australian- Antarctic 
Expedition, 1911-14 


THE HOME 
OF THE 
BLIZZARD 


Two volumes with 300 re- 
markable photographs, 16 
color plates, drawings, plans, 
maps, etc. $9.00 net per set. 
Philadelphia Record: 

“There are thrills in the 
story that surpass any that 
fictionists can create and it 
is a tribute to strong men 
who went forth to meet 
perils and even death itself 
that the world might know 
something of the long un- 
known and almost forbidden 
land. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


“A treasure house of 
facts.” 








HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE 
By DB: CHARLES SAROLEA. Clot. $1.00 nt 


chronicle nod my = a interesting as the greatest fic- 
tion. y- epic enh tae of Belgtan's heroic defense ey ee ae er 


was there. It explains many things that can not from ne 
or magazine accounts. It is unbiased, and presents the facts in a new Hight. 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 
By H. W. HESS, Professor of Advertising, Univ. of Penn. Profusely illus- 
trated. Octavo. $2.00 net. 
A practical manual for the advertising man, the business man, and the 
nda, covering the entire field, both in practice and in theory. 


CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR THINGS 
By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. 23 JIlustrations and 6 
figures in the text. Octavo. $1.75 net. 

Science has entered daily life, and fot is a work by an authority for the 
average man and woman. It contains much valuable information bearing 
upon everyday life. 

SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD A Biography 
By WILLIAM HEALEY DALL, D.Sc. With 19 Ilustrations. 
Buckram, gilt top, uncut. $3 .50 net. 

A notable biography of a remarkable man associated in his life-work 
with Professor Louis Agassiz, together with selections from his correspon- 
dence with famous men of his time. 


THE OLD EAST INDIAMEN 
By E. — CHATTERTON, Lieut. R.N.V.R. 33 Illustrations. Octavo. 
3.50 net. 
Another of this author’s entertaining and authoritative volumes on 
sailing ships, splendidly illustrated. 


FAMOUS DAYS AND DEEDS IN 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


By eee we Or MORRIS. 16 Ilustrations from famous paintings. 
th. $1.25 net. 
Striking stories drawn from Dutch and Belgian history. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS 
BY “OUIDA.” Illustrated in color by Maria L. Kirk. Cloth. 50 cents net. 


The famous tale <p life in Flanders, printed in uniform style 
with Mrs. Lewis’ simplified editions of George Macdonald” s stories for children. 


A New Volume in LIPPINCOTT’S FARM 
MANUALS—PRODUCTIVE FEEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By a PF. W. WOLL, Univ. of Cal. 96 Illustrations. 375 pages. Octavo. 
1.50 net. 


POULTRY KEEPING 

By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S., N. J. State Agric. Exp. Station. 187 Jilus- 
trations. 305 pages "$1.00 net. 

m _ Elementary Treatise Dealing with the Successful Management of 

oultry. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIFE 


By ARTHUR D. CROMWELL, M.Ph. 143 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 nel. 
A Text Book for Normal Schools and Teachers’ Reading Circles. 


METHODS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By E. L. KEMP, Sc.D., Litt.D. 372 pages. $1.25 net. 
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Successful Spring Fiction 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 

FOR MARCH PUBLICATION— q The Novel 

By the Author of ‘‘Betty’s Virginia Christmas’’ 

THE DIARY OF A BEAUTY They Are All 
Talking About 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL. 12 Illustrations by Frederick Dorr 
Steel. Cloth. $1.25 net. 

Miss Seawell has never written a more charming romance, and at the 
same time one which shows such skill in character delineation and develop- 
ment of plot through a series of unusual and striking incidents. This is 
—~y to be one of the Spring’s best sellers. Beautifully bound and deco- 
rated. 


THE WOMAN IN THE CAR 


By RICHARD MARSH. $1.35 net. 

The author of ‘The Beetle” has here written a murder mystery intensely 
exciting, with something happening on every page. The scenes are laid in 
London, and it would ——— to enumerate on this e the many 
incidents, climaxes and anti-climaxes which go to make up this wonderfully 
thrilling story. 


FOR APRIL PUBLICATION— 


MIRANDA 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ. Illustrated in color and black and white by E. L. 
Henry, N.A. $1.25 net. 

The author of ‘Phoebe Deane,” ‘‘Marcia Schuyler,” “‘Lo Michael,” 
“The Best Man,” etc., has written a delightful story about the character of 
Miranda, who figured in the author’s earlier novels. She was so brimful of 
jollity, and sO overflowing with pleasant optimism and happiness that her 
further annals easily makes a new volume that will unquestionably prove one 
of Mrs. Lutz’s most popular sellers. 


THE WHITE ALLEY 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.25 net. 
The reader who solves the mystery of “‘The White Alley"’ must indeed 
be as clever as Fleming Stone, the great American detective who plays such 
an important part in discovering the criminal and in furthering the tender 
romance which runs through this best of Miss Wells’s detective stories. 


‘NOW SELLING— 


THE DUSTY ROAD 


By THERESE TYLER. Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. $1.25 net. 
Philadelphia Press: 

_ “Preéminently calculated to whet the interest and provoke a storm of 
discussion. That it has already achieved this is abundantly demonstrated 
by the fact that it has promptly become a best seller.” 


THE FINAL VERDICT 


Six Stories of Men and Women 
By SIDNEY L. NYBURG. $1.00 net. 
altimore American: 
“Each gripping tale refers to the verdict of the law court and justice — 
how often do they coincide? The stories are clean cut and decisive —they 
make the reader think.” 


THE ROMANCES OF AMOSIS RA 


By FREDERICK THURSTAN. $1.35 net. 
A remarkably virile and striking story of Egyptian life at the time of 
Moses, around whom the story is centered. 








SECOND PRINTING 





THE ROSE 
GARDEN 
HUSBAND 


By 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Three illustrations by 
Wa ter Biccs 
$1.00 net. 


Boston Transcript: 


“The beauty and strange- 
ness that go to make romance 
are combined in the little 
tale of ‘The Rose Garden 
Husband.’ The reader . 
. . becomes immediately 
interested in the personality 
of the gay little ‘Liberry 
Teacher’ who realizes that 
no one wants to hear the 
‘cryside’ . . . It is the 
manner in which the author 
tells her story and the charm 
she infuses into her heroine 
that make it such delightful 
reading.” 
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Fiction Spring 1915 





A SELECTION 










War 











The Keeper of the Door 


Ethel M. Dell 
Author “‘The Way of an Eagle,’’ ‘‘ The Rocks of Valpré,” etc 
12°. 600 pages. $1.40 
Revolves around the act of the Heroine, who puts into 
practice her belief that in case of hopeless suffering, to put the 
me out of the way is the only kind course, the effect on the 
sician whom she loves, and one who seeks revenge. Prob- 
a the best of this author's remarkably popular novels. 


Three Gentlemen 
from New Caledonia 


R. D. Hemingway and 
-Henry de Halsalle 

ra*) $1.35. 

ing criminals, plots and counterplots, the Paris 


palie, scene from cannibalistic New Caledonia to 
dives, from the 


lacid English country estate to the 
ee little alley in Amsterdam—this is the most exciting 


novel published in many and many a day.” 


“My Heart’s Right There” 


Florence L. Barciay 
Author of ‘‘The Rosary," ‘‘The Wall of Partition," etc. 
12°. $0.75. 

Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, the most popular of living authors, 
has here written a tender, patriotic story of the war, and the 
cottage homes of England, and the wives who are left behind. 
Ag age oy is given of what a woman undergoes while the husband 
is in the field and of her subordination, though not without 
many a tug at the heartstrings, of self to country. 


On the Fighting Line 


Constance Smedley 
z2°. $1.35. 

Not a story of the European War—a vivid portrayal of the 
every-day struggle for existence, and of the girl who has to fight 
her battles alone. A dramatic picture of the present and of 
woman’s economic value, but also an uplifting love story that 
rings true. 


Patricia 


Edith H. Fowler 
Author “ For Richer or Poorer,"’ etc. 


12°. $1.35. 


Avid for success, needy of money, the heroine is tempted to 

— the letters of a diplomat with whose son she subsequently 

Ils in love. Strong in pict, just avoiding tragedy, dramatic 
and virile. rbing book, with a + ~ 


A rare anda ne moral tone 


NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 








The Evidence 
in the Case 
James M. Beck, LL.D. 
2d Edition, with much added 
material and an Introduction by 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
12°. 280 pp. $1.00. 


Alsace and Lorraine 
From Ceasar to Kaiser. 58 
B. C.- 1871 = oo 
Ruth Putnam 
Author of “ Charles the Bold,"’ etc 
8°. 8 Maps. $1.25. 


Confessions of 
Frederick the Great 
and Treitschke’s Life of Frederick 
Edited by Douglas Sladen. 
12°. $1.25. 


Germany, France, 

Russia and isiam 

Heinrich Von Treitechke 
12°. $1.50. 


Origins of the War 
J. Holland Rose 
Author “ Personality of Napo- 
leon,"’ eic. 
12°. $1.00. 


Can Germany Win? 


“An American" 


12°. $1.00. 
The Monroe 
Doctrine 


National or International? 
William It, Hull 


12°. $0.75. 


America and 
the Worild-State 
Norman Angel! 
Author “The Great Iilusion,” 
“Arms and Industry,"’ etc. 
an’... S30. 


The World Crisis 


and the Way to Peace 
€. &. Shumaker 
Author ‘God and Man." 
$0.75. 


Why Europe 
is at War 


intro. Gen'! F. V. Greene 


Contrib's: Frederic R. Coudert, 
Prof. von Mach, F. W. Whitridge, 
Dr. Tyenaga. 

12°. $1.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 24\Bedferd St. 
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Out-Doors Spring 1915 
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General 








In the Oregon Country 


George Palmer Putnam 


Author “The Southland of North America." Introduction by 
James Withycombe, Gov. of Oregon. 
12°. 53 Illus. $1.75 

Out-doors in Oregon, Washi m and California. Some 
legendary lore, glimpses of the Modern West in the ing, 
descriptions of trips along the forest and mountain trails, on 
foot and horseback; and with gun, rod, and camera; of the ascent 
of peaks, and of long canoe excursions, all replete with incidents 
of interest and rich in word-pictures of the glorious country 
traversed. The volume is beautifully illustrated from the 
author’s photos. 


Field Book of American 


Trees and Shrubs 


F. Schuyler Mathews 


16°. 120 Illus., 16 in color, and 43 Maps. Cioth, $2.00. 
Flexible Leather, $2.50. 

Mr. Mathews’s former Field Books, ‘‘ American Wild Flowers”’ 
and “Wild Birds and Their Music,” have won him a secure 
place in the hearts of all nature lovers, who have found his 

ides an invaluable aid. This volume embraces the entire 

nited States, and will be found to be the most thorough, 
authentic and simple guide to the trees and shrubs yet published. 


The Art of Landscape 
Architecture 


Its Development and Its Application to Modern Landscape 
Gardening. 


Samuel Parsons 
Fellow of the American Society of Landscape Architects. Author 
of “‘ Landscape Gardening,” etc. 
8°. 48 Illus. $3.50. 

Mr. Parsons, to whom was intrusted the greater part of 
designing and building Central Park, New York City, and who 
designed the great 1,400 acre park at San Diego, Cal., has 
written a most important book setting forth the underlying 
principles of the practice of landscape gardening, and to sustain 
the exposition of these principles he cites passages from at least 
one hundred well-recognized authorities in various ages and 
countries. 


An American Fruit Farm 


Its selection and Management for Profit and Pleasure. 
Francis N. Thorpe 
8°. Illus. Probable price, $2.50. 
_ The biography of any well-conducted fruit farm is a chapter 
in the history of success. The author’s fruit farm has yielded 
that success; a careful perusal and application of the author’s 


recommendations may enable other cultivators to achieve a 
similar success. 


NEW YORK 
2-6 W. 45th St. 





Out of Work 

Frances A, Kellor 
Author “ Experimental Sociology.” 

12°. 584 pp. $1.50. 

A study of unemployment in 
America, with a program for 
dealing with it. 

The Tuberculosis 
Nurse 


Etien La Motte, R.N. 

12°. $1.50. 

A practical handbook for 
nurses, settlement workers and 
all having to do with the fight 
against the “white plague.” 


Tabular Views of 
Universal History! 
George Paimer Putnam 
Revised to 1915. 8°. $2.50. 
Cogeaninaiont tables in par- 
allel lines, showing events in the 
history of the world from earliest 
times. Invaluable. 


Color Vision 

J. Herbert Parsons, D.Sc.,F.R.C.S. 
An introduction into the 
pa 4 of a subject on which 
m has been written—little 
proven. 


Popular Stories’ 
of Ancient Egypt 
Sir G. Maspero, D.C.L., Oxon. 
Entertaining, _ illuminating, 
simple translations by the 
Director-General of Antiquities 
in Egypt. 


Vanishing Roads 
Richard Le Gallienne 
Essays on nature, the manners 


of men, etc., in the author’s most 
delightful style. 


John Shaw 
Billings 
Fleiding H. Garrison 
8°. $2.50. 
A fascinating memoir of a man 
who devoted his time and energy 
to his city and country. 


Is Death the End? 


John Haynes Hoimes 

2°. $1.50. 

An examination of the subject 
of Immortality, by the well- 
known minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 24 Bedford St. 
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Important Fiction and General Books 


Through Central Africa, 
From Coast to Coast 





Sanitation in Panama 
By William Crawford Gorgas, Major General in 
the United States Army. 
In this volume the author tells of the sanitary work at Havana and 
‘anama which he was able to exterminate that dread 
conditions in his own he abandons a prom- ity. n 8 ting 
career and takes in London where of scientific research, showing as it does 
A greatest triumphs of the medical lession. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net. 
of Latin Literature 
imsdale, Professor, University of 
Cambridge, England. 
A volume in the ‘s Literature of the World Series. It is 
i i ive manner and is the work of a scholar. 
as a text or reference book in colleges, and will 
an authority on — danas for English-reading 
2.00 


Americans and the Britons 


i the American and 
order; ign Relations; Militarism; Patriotism; 
Few r are so timely, none more frank. 
1.75 net. 


Insurgent Mexico 
By John Reed. 


. showing the 
{—— of 





Walter B. Cannen, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
ysiology, Harvard Universi 
remarkable volume wri i 


a philosophical 
technical int. A readable and informing volume for the 
A gy BO, $2.00 net. a 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The American Year Book 


Edited ny Teeee Francis G. Wickware 


A digest and achievement in every field of human 
endeavor dusieg tha! the last twelve months. 


y . 
120 experts under the actual supervision of leading national 
societies “Anum : P rth eb, a veritable it i 
indispensa volume for those who woul keep 

900 pages. Bound in cloth. Sise,8x6x2%. $3.00 net. 


Citizens in Indus 
By Charles Richmond Henderson, Prof. Sociology, Univ. of Chicago. 
A discussion of industrial conditions in their relations both to 


A er and employee, Proving the benefits of co-operation for 
po tothe a better anders wy vee =F of existing needs on the part 
oft the employer, and a higher standard of efficiency in the employee. 


. $1.50 net. 
Life Insurance 
r¢ Solomon S. Huebner, Prof. of Ins. and Com., Univ. of Penn, 
Tepresen' 


ner manufacturer and the consumer, but e ially for the person 
who would make advertising a profession. Uustrated, $2.00 net. 


Railroad Accounting 


By William E. Hesper, Associate Editor of The Railway Age Gazette. 


mm. of the general principles of railroad 
 -. and includes a description of the general work of the 
auditor's office. Illustrated with charts and forms. $2.00 net. 


Fundamentals of Plant Breeding 


By John M. Coulter, Head of the ie of 
Botany, University of Chicago. 
work written to show how new and desirable plants are 


deve .. It gives +" latest information on plant breeding 
making it es to farmers, florists, gardeners, teachers and 
ony ©. ——! ants of say kind. 

vn oe TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





Roger 
In this handy little volume the author has = the ee 
tion anyone n to have about the an. Ford or other 
small car. Illustrated, $1.50 net, 


Electric Lighters and Starters 
By Harold H. U. Cross. 
c Ba in ‘ine $1.25 ac 
Cements, as es, Glues and Gums 
Cloth, $0.75 net. 


Civil Engineering, Types and Devices 
os. oe ee, 760 illustrations. $3.00 net. 
The Making of High Roads 
By A. E. Care 

r2mo, cloth. $0.85 net. 
The Pocket Book of Refrigeration and 
Ice-Makin 
By A. J. Wallis-Taylor. 

Crown, 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Paper r and Its Uses 


—. 8v0, cloth. $1.50 net. 


Wireless Telephones 
By James Erskine-Murray. 
Crown, 8vo, doth, illustrated. $0.50 net. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK 













New and Important Books of Timely Interest 








Three Notable New 
Volumes on 
Municipal Matters 


Woman’s Work in 
Municipalities 
By Mary Ritter Beard 

An able and comprehensive review 
of what women all over the United 
States are accomplishing and what 
they are aiming for in various 
departments of municipal activity 
and social betterment. The story 
Mrs. Beard tells will stimulate the 
women of America to still greater 
endeavors to make American cities 
betterplacesin which tolive. $1.50net. 

Lower Living Costs 

in Cities 
By Clyde Lyndon King, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Science, University of Penn. 
A book of timely interest to the 
domestic as well as the eo 
housekeeper open 
market and the plan for co-opera- 
tive purchasing, distribution, fixa- 
tion of wholesale prices on food- 
stuffs, the middleman, a 
markets and direct marketing, taxa 
tion, government efficiency, etc. 
$1.50 net. 
The City Manager, 
A New Profession 
By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 

A complete study of the new form 
of municipal government in charge 
of one city manager, which has been 
adopted in many cities of the South 
and West. The book goes into the 
actual wor of this plan of 
ernment and it should be 
all thoughtful citizens who a 
interes in improving municipal 
government, whether in a large or 
a small city. $1.50 net. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS— 


JUST PUBLISHED 





Heredity and Environment 
in the Development of Men 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 


PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY IN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


“One of the ablest discussions of the problem 
that we have yet seen. .. In addition 
to being one of the American authorities on this 
subject, Dr. Conklin has the happy faculty of 
being able to make the intricacies of science 
interesting to the layman." —Publisher’s Weekly. 


“There is no higher type of scientific research 
than that which applies to the origin of man and 
the agencies which operate for his development 
to the highest type, and Prof. Conklin has done 

reat work in this direction in these lectures."’ 
tlmington teeny Evening. 

Comprises the N. W. Harris lectures delivered 
at Northwestern University. 


548 pages, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.10. 











The Scotch-Irish in 


America 


By HENRY JONES FORD 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICS IN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Pt. ‘plantation’ of the north of Ireland, 
my or by Scottish settlers; the formation of 

the * rish’ ‘breed,’ the emigration of a 
host of its members to America and their influ- 
ence in shaping early American history and insti- 
tutions form a historical sequence so logically 
complete that it is a wonder the representatives 
of that interesting, energetic and cohesive 
element in the American racial composite have 
so long permitted their history to rest in widely 
dispersed ih. , not easily accessible documents, 


records fragmentary essays. Professor 
Ford's ing research leaves little material 
available for aftercomers, and his compact, 


straightforward presentation leaves nothing to be 
desired in respect of literary dress." —N. Y. Sun. 


616 pages, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.10. 








Of all Booksellers. Complete 





talogue of Princeton University Press Publications sent on request. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 














CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 





Uniform with The Oxford Book of English Verse 





The Oxford Book of American Essays 
by Branper MatTrHEws 
Net, $1.25 
Second Edition 


Crown 800. Cloth. pp. xi+-508. 


Just Ready. 
The Guoniad Commonwealth 
Peltiies im Fifth-Century Athens. 
Boo Apa With Mop. pp. 4s7. $2 
DO. ap. - 457. -90. 
Review of First’ Kdition. 
“ As a text-book, or as a yh +. work for the principles 
underlying the unfolding of Greek civilization, this vol- 
ume is eminently worthy. "'—Literary Digest. 


Just Ready. Third Edition. 


The Government of India 


Being, a Digest of the Statute Law Relating Thereto, with 
and tory matter. By 


Sir Courtenay Icseet, G.C.B., K.C.S.1. 
8v0. Cloth. pp. xxxviit+4o9. $4.75. 
Homogeneous Linear Substitutions 

y Harotp Hirton, M.A., D.Sc. 
vo. Cloth. pp. 184. $4.15. 
Electricity in Gases 
By. J. S. Townsenp. 
8x0. Cloth. pp. xv+406. $4.75. 
Studies in Carto-Bibliography: 


British and Preach, + the Bi phy o 
and Rordbooks y ERT GEORGE SS 





svo, cloth, pp. xii+ 180, with yy illustrations. $2.00. 
At All Booksellers. Send for Complete Catalogue. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 








American College and University Series 
General Editor, GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Crewe “ws callie oi ie With illustrations. Each $1.50. 


of this series are charm and accu- 
only informative but inter- 
Transcript. 


Othe be Books an ome Rot 
racy. The. The Boston 
HARVARD By Joun Hays GARDINER 
2 en AE Shen ot 
institu The 
gpeher. his accuracy, his insight ome 5 +4 


his grasp of the English sted 
that no other treatenent can quite ‘equal Tha.” — 
Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 


PRINCETON By VARNUM LANSING COLLINS 
pa be read with much ae not only b: ceton 
but by many others because of es 
nent role that this instit pee She Seayes & ip 
of this country.""—The Dial 
COLUMBIA By FRepericx Pau KEPPEL 
“Unlike many historical books about pF Ry 
Keppel's a “oe —J yy A as 


very interesting. Cae ok ~ 
pm the aA . “. vital The 
Out. 


Other volumes in preparation. 











The Growth of wi Drama By ARyoLp WYNNE 


Contents: “Barly ‘Chur 

Contents: § Chi ron Dreme on the Continent, English 

Miracle Plays, ——~ Ay id Interludes, Rise of Coma 
Tragedy. yly, Greene, Peele, 

:. Ledge, Kd. *vagteve Arden of t+ 
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AUTHENTIC BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS 


MOTHERCRAFT By Sarah Comsteck 
Mr. William Frederick Bigelow, Editor Good Housekeeping Magazine, says 
“*Miss Comstock's book is the newest and most — ~~ work 0 on caring for the baby that it is possible to get.’ 

justra 1.00 net. 







































MODERN WARFARE By Henry $ Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 

The first book in English describing modern warfare aoe gomeen.s — — tos tary terms. ! 
DEFENSELESS AMERICA By Hudson Maxim 
pm 1 —- or .——— A. an authority -. —s ey % his book points out y the present condition of the ) 
CALIFORNIA—THE WONDERFUL By Edwin Markham 


“California has not had a more vivid and exalted exposition than given in this book."’ 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


1,001 TESTS OF FOODS, BEVERAGES By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Totlet Accessories 
The book tells not only what to avoid but what to put on the — shelf. 
1.25 net. 


THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
ee ee SS $2.50 net, boxed. i 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. “ 
In this volume Dr. Wiley sets forth the fundamental ee ———— ' 


FOUR ON A TOUR IN ENGLAND By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton ; 


The Shackletons have scored another success — a book of wider , greater interest than anything they have done before. 


| 
i 
i 
| 
The New York Times says: | 
: 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
MY OWN STORY By Emmeline Pankhurst 
This velume will be recognized at once as the most complete and 7 aad presentation of the Woman Suffrage movement in f 
England and America. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


INCREASING YOUR MENTAL EFFICIENCY ; 
By Edward Huntington Williams, M.D. 


This interesting and timely volume shows how efficiency may be attained through mental poise by raising mental hygiene to the level 










of physical hygiene. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
ADDING YEARS TO YOUR LIFE By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 
The secrets of keeping young, how to ov many ills and be relieved from the danger of many others. fi 





Thlustrated. $1.00 net. 








Now Ready American Edition 


KING ALBERT’S BOOK 


A tribute to the i Sutsinn King and le from over two hundred representative men and 
women throughout the world — Princes, Statesmen, Diplomatists, Ecclesiastics, Scholars, Scien- ' 
tists, Men and Women of Letters, Artists, Composers, etc. Superbly illustrated in colors. 


FOR THE BELGIAN FUND ' 


All publishing profits from the sale of the book will go to the Belgian F 
NAMTCO, BFF HE ET IMCHAB...0 ps ccccccgcccccccccecosevccecesecessccecs .-Cloth $1.50 net. 
Ne ..0 abs anb dea aan > eddie kee eee Full leather, $5.00 net. 
















FICTION WORTH WHILE 
THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY By Coningsby Dawson 


With rare vividness the author describes experiences in the World Beyond. 
lustrated. $0.50 net. p 


THE ENEMY By George Randolph and Lillian Chester ; 


Many critical readers who are following the serial have written the editor praising “‘The Enemy” as one of the biggest novels of the 


THREE THINGS Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


By Elinor Glyn i 
Mrs. Glyn’s latest book is the mature expression of oe oy and Cio women's view on the deeper problems of present day existence ' 
ra 35 cents net. 
THE COCOON By Ruth McEner ry Stuart : 
A delightful fantasy, aioe by that past-mistress of her art — Ruth McEnery Stuart, cack has endeared herself to ions of readers 
by her stories of Southern lif Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
THE SEAS OF GOD Anonymous 
Seas of God” the author, who prefers for the present to remain anonymous, has written one of the most remarkable human 
pie of recent years. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


he Boston Transcript says: 
“It is fiction at its best, fiction at Mrs. Ward's best.’ 
ilus trated. $1.35 net. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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“Werghs only lbs” 


The INDIA-PAPER Edition of 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The Merriam Webster 


It is a real pleasure to use The Supreme Authority in this 

new and convenient editior. A delighted purchaser writes: 

“‘The volume is so flexible, so pavtable, so agreeable, so 

readable that looking up a wad has lost a all its terror.”’ 
2% inches of shelf room hold this wonder- 
fully compact storehouse of authentic 
information. Only half as thick, only half 
as heavy as the Regular Edition. Printed 
. dia Pape ame, thin, strong, opaque, 

n 


PUZZLING WAR WORDS 
as Landsturm, 


Blockade, M lvania, 
and thousands of others are clearly defined or 
located in the Webster’s New International. 


THE ONE STANDARD AUTHORITY 

Itis the standard of the Federal and State Courts. 

The standard of the Government Printing Office. ¢~ 
The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks. 9” 
Indorsed by every State School Superintend- 4 ¢ 

ent. Universally recommended by States- yf 

men, College Presidents, Educators, and, 7 


Auth.:s, Adhered to as standard by ¢ vce Dae 





over 99% of the newspapers. The 
above cannot be said of any other, 7 


dictionary. 
, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than any other English 
ritical com comparison with all other dictionaries is is invited. 


WRITE for specimen pages of both India-Paper and Regular Editions. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


For over 70 years publishers of the Gonstnn Gatien Resttenasten. 


¢ 
‘a 











The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
announces the publication of a HANDBOOK 
OF THE CESNOLA COLLECTION OF AN- 
TIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS, by John L. 
Myres, Wykeham Professor of Oxford 
University. lv +596 pp. ills. pls. map, 8vo. 
Price $2, postage 22 cents. 


The most important publication on this subject. 


Shortly to be published: 


Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes by Gisela M. A. Richter. 
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LATEST 


A.L.A. Adoptions 


JOHN LANE COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


AMONG THE 
CANADIAN ALPS 
Brt ame J. BURPEE 

ith four full-page color and 


forty reproductions — wero 4 
ae 


six mee. 
“The best 


fal ie ere Republican. 


THE THEATRE 
OF TODAY 


br 5 H. K. MODERWELL 
32 illustrations and numerous 


CARILLONS oF 
BELGIUM 


AND HOLLAND 


mh WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 
= 33 —~ irre amap, etc. Cloth. 


be work j is the result of painstak- 

wa tis careful original in tion, 

ing ond additional vale from fact 

that perhaps many of the towers have 

been destroyed by the war."—Alfred 
Remy, Musical Critic. 


ARCADIAN 
ADVENTURES WITH 
THE IDLE RICH 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Author of ate the Beyond,” 
. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
“One of tise best bits of witty sarcasm 
in recent print. ""—The Dial. 


BELLAMY 
ay, ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “Simpson,” etc. Cloth. 


$1,3 

*Gauke so many novels, ‘Bellamy’ 
is worth a careful and attentive read- 
ing."—New York Times. 


THE PRESENTATION 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


bining a political history and 
a a love story, ‘The Presenta- 
tion’ will - “wy to that large class of 





readers who — in _ historical 
romances. g Sun. 
BUT SHE 
MEANT WELL 
By WILLIAM CAINE 

uthor of ** The I ee Intruder ,"" 
" Hoffman S$ Chance,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.30 net. 


“We confess to havi chuckled 
again and again and laugh with reck- 
less abandon a number of times in the 
reading.’ 


"—New York Evening Sun. 


MAID OF THE MIST 
By JOHN OXENHAM 
Author of ‘Red Wrath," etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.30 net. 
“It contains all the thrills cf adven- 
ture that one can desire. ’—Springfield 
Republican, 


Important Spring Books 


5 





ROMANTIC HISTORY 


A PLAYMATE 
OF PHILIP Il. 


By LADY MORETON 
wae 17 illustrations. Cloth. ne 


english 





RACY RECOLLECTIONS 


AND THAT 


REMINDS ME 
By STANLEY COXON 
With 41 illustrations. Cloth. $3.50 


Mr. Coxon’s experiences have been 
wide, for he has been eight times ‘round 
the wor no cae 

steam 


it for us in the 
. Burma, Australia 
and India. 


FOR THE BELGIANS 


THE SILK-HAT 


SOLDIER 
By Wy LE GALLIENNE 
Boards. 50 cents net. 


_- dt sail volume of War Poems, sev. 
of wi ve not appeared in print 
before. The profits derived from the 
sales of this book will be donated to the 
Belgian Relief Fund. 








AN EMOTIONAL COMPLEX 
THE CHALK LINE 


By, — WARWICK 
uthor of *‘ Victory Law,” etc. Cloth. 
Pe. 25 net. 

By a clever adjustment of circum- 
stances at shane, § eT people (three 
men and a woman) find themselves shut 
up together without escape, and their 
relations to one another make the situ- 
ation extremely piquant. The tangle 
of their affairs is unraveled with great 
dexterity and with a keen insight into 
the varieties of love as the outcome of 

ters noble or mean. 


Discontented, Take Warning! 
A PILLAR OF SALT 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
Author of “S arrows, " “The Home 
4 the Seven Devils," etc. Cloth. $1.35 


we That ‘idle wife’ to whom novelists 
and sociologists are just now paying 
such devoted and exclusive attention 
is the centre of this study. The story 
is developed with the insight for real 
conditions, for real states of mind, and 
with the pee rad — that so dis- 
tinguishes of Mr. Newte's work.”’— 
Washington Star. 


FICTION SUCCESSES 


A TRUE SPORTSMAN 
A PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 
With 32 illustrations and a Map. 


A WOMAN'S ADVENTURES 
WITH THE TIN GODS 


By MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 
With 24 illustrations. Cloth. $3.50 


Mrs. Tremlett went with her husband 


and some other members of a te 
ona in search of tin in Northern 
Nigeria. i 2 is a racy, enter- 


and touches 
a Fe ae te £8 Oe 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE? 


By THOMAS W. WILBY 
Cloth. 75 cents net. 


taining 
pr -— bd rea, brightened by many stories 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL 


THE GOOD SOLDIER 


By FORD MADOE HUEFFER 
Author ... Fifth Queen," etc. 


_— } story of a 
little four-equare coterie, composed of 
an Englishman and his. wife and an 


the : their nine years’ 
ri and the ending of it is unex- 
am most artistically told. 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES 


THE WISDOM OF 
FATHER BROWN 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

A of “‘The Innocence of Father 
—, " “The Flying Inn," etc. Cloth. 

1 
tales of crime and discovery, clues 
and false leads and all the rest of the 
thrilling material which — hp make any 
normal ——— being = up and uote 
on sitting up long past the proper hour 
for bed. Mr. Chesterton deserves a 
rousing cheer — in fact, three rousing 
cheers — for giving us another series 
of real and fine detective tales."’— 
New York Times. 














JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
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Spring Announcement. Open Court New Books 


LIBRARIANS: Hand this List of Books to ange cataloguer. If not already in your 
Reference Room, let us send, postpaid for examination, any book in the list. 








SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSO- 
PHY. Lowell Lectures for 
1914.” A critique of Bergson’s Theories. 
By Bertranp Russe.t, of Cambridge, En- 
gland. Pp. 246. 8vo. $2.00. 

“The book of the year."’—London Press unani- 


mous comment, 

“ Every student re philosophy must reckon 
with this book. M. Wenley, University of 
Michigan, 

PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE By Feverico 
Enrigues. Authorized translation by Kather- 
ine Royce. Pp. 300. 8vo; cloth. $2.50. 

Dr. Royce says: “This book is by far the 
most thorough and synthetic treatment of the 
problems of scientific methodology which belongs 
to recent years.’ 

“The work before us is perhaps the most con- 
siderable contribution to the discussion since 
Mill.""—The Nation. 

Professor W. B. Smith, Tulane University, 
says: “I p to use Enriques’ ‘Problems of 
Science’ as the bas basis of a course in scientific phi- 
losophy.” 

HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHE- 
MATICS. By Yossro Mixami and Davip 

Evcene SmitH. Pp. 302. 8vo; cloth. Richly 

illustrated. $3.00. 

“The authors have conferred a real service to 
all mathematicians by the loving care with which 
they set out the foty of mathematics in Japan.” 
—C. S. Jackson. 


WAVES OF SAND AND SNOW. By 
VauGcHAN CornisH, Doctor of Science, Man- 
chester University. Pp. 378. 8vo; cloth. Il- 
lustrated; 88 photographs and 30 diagrams, 
and two maps. $2.50. 

A book of experiment and observation of the 
behavior of gravel, sand, and dust before the wind. 
Dr. Cornish is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of wave action. 

NIETZSCHE AND OTHER EXPO- 
NENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By 
Paut Carus. Illustrated with portraits of 
Nietasche. Cloth. $1.25. 
eile well-balanced presentation of Nietzsche’s 

y. The appearance of a phil her like 
e is a symptom of the times. He is one 

Nicteche is among several others of an anti- 

scientific tendency. 

A NEW LOGIC. By Dr. Cuarves Mercier. 

Physician for mental diseases at Charing Cross 

Hospital, London. Pp. 422. $3.00. 

The author regards the theories of Aristotle 
the main obstacle to a scientific attitude in logic. 





CULTURE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. 
By Car H. Corniv. Pp. 200. 8vo; cloth. $1.00. 
“No writer on Old Testament times has set 

forth his theme more pict uely than Cornill. 

There is something intensely lifelike and often- 

times dramatic in the presentation 74 his subject. 

Thoroughly scholarly in his spirit, is popular 

in his manner, and this new book A a strong ad- 

dition to his two noted works on ‘The History of 

Israel’ and ‘The Prophets.’ "—Boston Transcript. 


THE ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By Louris 
Couturat. Authorized translation by Lydia 
G. Robinson, with preface by Philip E. B. 
Jourdain. Pp. 41. 8vo; cloth. An introduc- 
tion to the study of mathematical logic. $1.50. 
One of the simplest and most concise treatments 

of the subject of symbolic logic. 


THE HISTORICAL CHRIST; or, An 
Investigation of the Views of Mr. J. 
A. Robertson, Dr. A. Drews and Prof. 
W. B. Smith. By Frep Conyseare, M.A., 
F.B.A. Pp. 235. 8vo; cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
This author deals the ‘ ‘Christ Myth’ theories 

a smashing blow. A good antidote to reckless 

writers.’’—The Continent. 


ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONS, Phy- 
sical and Psychical. By Ernst Macs. 
Third edition new. Cloth. $1.50. 

“A writer with a reputation like that of Mach 
needs no introduction. This is perhaps his best- 
known publication. ’’—Cambridge Magazine. 
ESSAYS ON THE LIFE OF NEWTON. 

By Avucustus DE MorGan. Cloth. $1.25. 

“An essay concerning the great controversy 
about the invention of the infinitesimal calculus, 
in which Newton and Leibnitz were the princi- 
pals. ’’—Boston Transcript. 
“Excellent essays dealin 
— interestin Intellectual 
"—Chicago Journal. 

se Here will be found some facts not ordinarily 
known concerning the great philosopher.'’—Daily 
News, Chicago. 


with that peren- 
giant Isaac New- 


(in Press.) 


THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. By 
Avucustus DE MorGan. Cloth. 2 vols. $10.00. 
“Tt is only quite recently that mathematicians 

and logicians have come to the conclusion that 

De Morgan was one of the acutest minds of the 

nineteenth century; and it has been left for the 

Open Court to arrive at the entirely justifiable 

decision that a wrote is worthy of 

republication. This co ion is a particularly 
welcome — to the list.""—Cambridge Maga- 
sine, England 





Send for Complete Catalogue 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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The University of Chicago Press 
Forthcoming Books 


The Modern Study of Literature. By RicHARD GREEN MOULTON, 

Head of the Department of General Literature in the University of Chicago. 

An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the Head of the Depart- 
ment of General Literature in the University of Chicago. The purpose of this work is 
to discuss the Study of Literature: what it must become if it is to maintain its place in 
the foremost ranks of modern studies. The author’s previous well-known books on 
literary criticism and his long and successful experience in the public presentation of 
literature have especially fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem 
of modern education. 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra. 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By CHARLES MANNING CHILD, 

Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

This book presents as the results of certain experimental methods of investigation 
some definite knowledge concerning the processes of senescence and rejuvenescence in 
the lower animals. The most important result of the investigation is the demonstration 
of the occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual reproduction. The 
book differs from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that 
in the organic world in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important a 
process as senescence. 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra. 


University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 

This book contains eighteen sermons delivered by as many leading men from the 
faculties of the University of Chicago. In each sermon appears the best thought of 
a well-known scholar on a particular phase of religious life. The contributors include 
representatives not only of the biblical and theological departments of the University, 
but also of education, sociology, and philosophy. A combination of modern scholarship 
and pulpit power that makes a volume of religious inspiration for both minister and 
layman. t2mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra. 


Religious Education in the Family. (Constructive Studies, Ethical 

Group.) By HENRY F. CoPE, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 

The author deals with the real meaning of religious education in and through the 
home and its significance to society. He interprets past customs and recommends 
many new and definite practices for the direction of the child’s religious ideals and 
activities. To the sane discussion of family worship, church-going, the Bible in the 
home, and Sunday occupations, the author adds illuminating chapters on the family 
table, stories and reading, week-day activities, the school, moral crises, and other vital 
topics. A book especially valuable for parents’ associations and classes, and all indi- 
viduals and organizations interested in child welfare and the promotion of a Christian 
type of home. 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra. 


The City Institute for Religious Teachers. (Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education.) By WALTER S. ATHEARN, Professor of Religious Education 
in Drake University. 

A city institute is the result of the application of the common-sense business principle 
of combination of effort and resources to the problem of training Sunday-school teachers. 
It unites Christian people in the support of the work of religious education as they are 
united in the work of upholding the common schools. The author of this book, Pro- 
fessor Athearn, of Drake University, has ably demonstrated the practicability of the 
institute plan in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, where more than thirty churches ‘have 
for several years combined their forces in a teacher-training institute. A book that 
shows Sunday-school workers a unique yet thoroughly tested plan for gaining efficiency 
in teaching. 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS :: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Important New Publications of 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





THE TURMOIL. By Booth Tarkington 


“TI want to be the first to register my 


is the biggest thing that has been done In fetion during the last ten years. 
of a great book. The ‘Tired Business Man’ will revel in it. 
most charming love story she has read in months. 


the test 


inion that Booth Tarkington’s new novel, ‘The Turmoil’ 


*The Turmoil’ will stand 
The school girl will find it the 


The reader of literary taste has waiting for him a 


book of rare truth and strength.”—Albert Frederick Wilson, New York University. Illustrated. $1.35 


net, 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 
By ZANE GREY 


A rushing story of the wild border days of 
Texas in the early seventies, with their desperate 
contests between outlaws and Rangers. Incident 
after incident crowds upon another — hairbreadth 
escapes, deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chiv- 
alry, and devoted love. Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


MOONGLADE 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 


Brittany and Russia—the two countries the 
authors know so well — form the picturesque set- 
tings of this cosmopolitan novel of aristocratic 
life. All those readers who are familiar with the 
other books of this author will find in this new 
story the same colorful descriptions of ancient 
castles and modern palaces, of loyal servitors and 
graceful customs. rontispiece. $1.35 net. 





THE GREAT MIRAGE 


By JAMES L. FORD 


The eyes of youth, looking toward the City, see 
a glittering horizon, and Mr. Ford — who knows 
the city as few men know it —tells with skill and 
a good-humored brilliance what is behind the 
reflections of the great mirage. Frontispiece. 
$17.35 net. 


THE LADDER 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


The history of a casual man who found it 
easier to climb than to fall. A hopeful, optimistic 
story of the possibilities of American life. The 
hero passes through various sections of its social 
strata as farm-boy, factory-worker, soldier, State 
Senator, and playwright. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By Professor BERNARD MOSES, University of California 
This important work deals with the period between 1550 and 1730—the beginnings of European 


civilization in widely separated regions of South America. 


Conquests, settlements, the slave trade, 


piracy, the ordinances in regard to trade, the Jesuit missions, the relation of the clergy to the civil 
government, are some of the subjects interspersed among the records of viceroys, revolts and asser- 


tions of the Crown authorities. Two volumes. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


By ANNE MORGAN 


This little book, by the daughter of the great 
financier, is filled with helpful suggestions to her 
young countrywoman in the four points of her 
life’s highroad — her education, her responsibili- 
ties, her recreation, and her future. Miss Morgan 
is a woman of wide mental vision and warm sym- 
pathies, and her advice is founded on mature 
thought and experience. Frontispiece, 50 cents net. 


Octavo. 





Cloth, $5.00 net. 


HEROES OF PEACE 
By F. J. GOULD 


Wonderful tales of men who have wrought in 
peace deeds through which shine out the courage 
and endurance so often attributed only to warlike 
actions. Here are told the histories of the found- 
ing of the Red Cross, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, stories of the achievements, after dangers, 
of deep-sea fishermen and international arbitra- 
tion, of Wisconsin lumbermen and the fighting of 
wild beasts and diseases in India, etc. Jllustrated. 
16mo, 75 cents; School Edition, 50 cents net. 


NEW LIMP LEATHER EDITION OF MARK TWAIN 


An important event in book-publishing is this new edition of the works of the great humorist. 
The volumes are light and easy to hold, printed on carefully selected paper and bound in limp red 


leather. 


16mo. Frontispiece in each volume. 


Two volumes or more are being published each month. 
Titles in one volume sold at rate of $1.75 net each. Titles 


in two volumes sold at rate of $1.50 net each. Sets at $37.00 net. 
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Time O’ Day 


By Doris Egerton Jones 


Thyme O’Dea is a girl, the sweetest, 
sprightliest, most open-hearted girl 
you ever knew. She tells you her 
secrets — all of them — not as a con- 
fession, but out of pure exuberance of 
spirit. She has her romances — plenty 
of them. And she tells you about 
them from her most intimate view- 
point,— without altering them to suit 
convention and without coloring them 
to meet the approval of sensitive rela- 
tives. Time O’Day tells you more 
about a girl’s fears and ambitions than 
all your feminine acquaintances com- 
bined would ever divulge. It’s a clean, 
interesting, inspiring story — one that 
makes the cloudiest day seem sunny. 
z2mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


The Polly Page 
Camping Club 


By Izola L. Forrester 


Author of “The Polly Page 
Motor Club,’’ etc. 


The delightful times which Polly Page 
and her chums enjoyed on their last 
vacation are continued this summer. 
How girls could get more real enjoy- 
ment and wholesome fun out of life it 
is impossible for us to imagine. 12mo. 
Cloth. With picture on cover. Five 
full-page illustrations by Anna Garrett, 
printed on tinted background. $1.00 
net. 





Books That Never Grow Old 


You may purchase the following books with the assurance that you 
have made an investment. For, without exception, they are not of the 
ephemeral type. Each of them will afford you as much — every 
time you open it, as it does at the first reading. If your 

not supply you add 10% to the prices for carriage and order direct. 


kseller can 


e 
A Sister to 
° ? 
Assist ’er 

By John LeBreton 
A “Wallingford” of the slums — one 
of the funniest bits since “‘Pigs Is 
Pigs.”” It is written in Cocknéy 
English with a humor that is irresis- 


tible; a scream from cover to cover. 
r6mo. Cloth. 50 cents net. 





Ulysses S. Grant 


American Crisis Biographies 


ByProf.FranklinS.Edmonds 


The fact that Mr. Edmonds has had 
access to a number of unpublished 
letters makes this a very complete 
biography containing much matter 
that does not appear in other Lives of 
Grant. This is the concluding volume 
in the American Crisis Biographies. 
r2mo. Cloth. With frontisprece por- 
trait. $1.25 net. 








The A. B. C. of 
Heraldry 


By Guy Cadogan Rothery 
This book traces the evolution of 
heraldry from its origin in ancient 
tribal totemism, through the feudal 
system, subordinating, to some extent, 
the purely technical details to the 
romantic, sociological and artistic 
aspects. 8vo. Cloth. With over 274 
illustrations in line and half-tone. 
$2.00 net. 





1628 Chestnut Street 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some of Little, Brown €% Co.’s Spring Books 





FICTION 


THE SECOND BLOOMING 


(Oth printing) 
By W. L. Georce. A searching analysis of mar- 
riage in England upper middle class. $7.35 net 


A SIREN OF THE SNOWS 


By STANLEY SHAw. An exciting story of the U. 
S. Secret Service Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 


By E. Puiiirs Oprenneim. Sixth edition of 
this amazing story of international intrigue. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE TAMING OF AMORETTE 


By — Warner. How aman cured his pretty 
wife o} 
Illustrated by O. F. Underwood. $1.00 net. 


HOMEBURG MEMORIES 

By Georce Fitcu. The small-town life done in 

true Fitchian humor. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

A GIRL OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
(April 15) 

By Payne Erskine. The love romance of a hill 


girl, by the author of ‘The Mountain Girl.’’ 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


AMARILLY OF 


CLOTHES-LINE ALLEY 

By Bette K. Maniates. Sixth edition of this 
cheery story of a girl who radiates happiness 
where’er she goes. $1.00 net. 


THE FLYING U’S LAST STAND 
By B. M. Bower. Another of this author's 
stirring stories of ranch life. $1.30 net. 


THE TURBULENT DUCHESS 

th printing) 
By Percy Bresner. Full of adventure, love 
and chivalry. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 
By Louis JoserpH Vance. Astory of smuggling, 
love and plenty of adventure 

Pictures by Flagg. $1.30 net. 


MARY MORELAND 
(Ready —- 15 a 
By Marie VAN Vousr. Big Rhee resent-day 
New York life, by the eae of remaine. 
$1.35 net. 

THE RIM OF THE DESERT 

(April 15) 
By Apa WooprurFr ANDERSON. A dramatic 
tale of politics and love with scenes laid in the 
Northwest. $17.35 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT 


By Wim Hearty, M.D. A text-book of 
diagnosis ee osis for all concerned in un- 
derstanding offen $5.00 net. 


TABLE SERVICE 


By Lucy G. ALLEN. A concise exposition of the 
waiter’s duties, including tray service, carving, 
the care of the dini _Toom, laying the table, 
etc. Illustrations and diagrams. $1.25 net. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE 
TREATY-MAKING POWER 


By Henry St. GeorGce Tucker, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Bar Ass'n. $5.00 net. 


NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1812 


By EpwarpD Foorp. The true records of Napo- 
leon’s amazing career. Tilustrated. $4.00 net. 


MIND AND HEALTH SERIES 

A series of Medical handbooks written by emi- 
nent specialists and desi to present the results 
of recent research in a form for the lay public’s 


g: 

Volumes ready: I. HUMAN MOTIVES, b 
AMES J. Putnam, M.D.; II. THE MEAN- 
NG OF DREAMS, by Isapor H. Coriat; 

III. SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS, by H. 
ADDINGTON BRUCE. Each, $1.00 net. 


JUVENILES 


THE YOUNG RIVAL 
INVENTORS 
By Garpner Huntinc. How some boys 
achieved success with their inventions. 
$1.00 net. 


BOY SCOUTS OF 
BLACK EAGLE PATROL 


By Leste W. Quirk. Deals not with camp life 
but with the real adventures in every-day lives 
of a boy’s club. $1.00 net. 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS 


By THORNTON W. BurGgss. 
Vil. ADVENTURES OF DANNY MEADOW MOUSE 


VIII. ADVENTURES OF GRANDFATHER FROG 
Two new titles in this popular series of animal stories for bedtime 


reading 
Illustrated by H. Cady. 50 cents net, each. 





LITTLE, BROWN ®& CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Century Company’s Spring List 





Published in March 





Through Stained Glass 


Another novel by GrorGceE A. CHAMBERLAIN, 
author of the very successful ‘‘ Home.” 
$1.30 net, postage ro cents. 


Pepper 
A second joyful Harvard undergraduate story 
by HotwortHy Hatt (Haroitp E. Porter), 
author of “Henry of Navarre, Ohio.” $1.30 
net, postage 10 cents. 


Pan -Americanism 


By Rotanp G. USHER, author of ‘‘Pan-German- 
ism.” The new book concerns America now. 
$2.00 net, postage Io cents. 


George Bernard Shaw: 


Harlequin or—Patriot? JoHN PALMmEr’s bril- 
liant revelation of the real G. B. S. 50 cents net, 
postage 5 cents. 


To Be Published in April 





The House of the Misty Star 


By FANNIE CALDWELL MACAULAY (FRANCES 
LitTLe), author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 net, postage ro cents. 


Plays for School Children 


Edited by Anna M. LUTKENHAUS, with an intro- 
duction telling how to present amateur plays. 
$1.25 net, postage ro cents. 


South of Panama 


PROFESSOR EDWARD ALSWoRTH Ross’s timely ac- 
count of South America—including trade pos- 
sibilities. $2.40 nei, postage 10 cents. 


Arms and the Race 


R. M. JoHNsToN's sane, vigorous discussion of the 
relation of fighting and men. $1.00 met, postage 
5 cents. 


To Be Published in May 





Diantha 
JuLiet WiLBor TompkKin’s story of a modern Cinderella, who becomes as beautiful as she is good. 


The Brocklebank Riddle 


HusBert WALEs’s weird, wild mystery story of a man cremated who appears in his office the next 


$1.25 met, postage Io cents. 


week. $7.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


The World Crisis—and Beyond 


Epwin Davigs SCHOONMAKER’S forecast of the European war's influence upon the world’s social 


movements. $2.00 net, postage ro cents. 


Published in January and February 





THE SWORD OF YOUTH, by James LANE ALLEN. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


BILLIE’S MOTHER, by Mary J. H. Serine. 


Io cents. 


$1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DETECTIVE BARNEY, by Harvey J. O’Hiccins. 


$1.30 net, postage 


WAR BRIDES, by Marion CRAIG WENTWORTH. 50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 
A RUSSIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS, by GrorGE KENNAN. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE LURE OF THE LAND, by Harvey W. Winey. 


$1.25 net, postage ro cents. 


CHILD TRAINING, by V. M. Hittver. $1.60 net, postage 10 cents. 
EUROPEAN POLICE SYSTEMS, by Raymonp B. Fospicx. $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 





THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(at 26th Street) 


New York City 
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New and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 





New Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


Winston Churchill's New Novel 
A FAR COUNTRY 


oy INSTON CHURCHILL. Another a picture of 
porary American | life as fearless and revealing as 
The fl Tneide c of the Cup.’ Ready i in May. $1.50 
Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


THE HARBOR 
By ERNEST POOLE. “One of the ablest novels added 
to American fiction in many a year.""—N. Y. — 
1.40 
H. G. Wells's New Novel 
BEALBY 


By H.G. WELLS. Mr. Wells's new story of an ambitious 
boy, as delightful and humorous as his previous novel, 
° Wile Sir Isaac Harman.” $1.35 


Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel 


BRUNEL’S TOWER 
ae EDEN PHILLPOTTS. The interesting story of a 
erated character. . the most notable novel 
of th the author of “Faith Tresilion,”’ etc. $1.50 
The New American Novel 
GETTING A WRONG START 


ymous 
Te pee story of a well-known author told with power 
rankness. Ready in March. 
_ Stephens’s New Book 
SONGS FROM THE CLAY 


By JAMES STEPHENS. JA new book of verse by the 
author of “Insurrections,”” “The Crock of Gold,” etc. 
“Original, varied, with a keen sense of humor.” $1.25 


Edgar L. Masters’s New Book 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 
By EDGAR L. MASTERS. Verse essentially American 
in character written in a new free form of poetical expression. 
Ready in April. $1.25 


Robert and Elizabeth B. Browning's New Book 


NEW POEMS 
By ROBERT and ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 
Edited by Sir F. G. Kenyon. Twenty-nine poems by 
Robert Browning and six poems by Mrs. Browning not 
hitherto published. Two portraits. $1.25 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Book 

SONGS OF KABIR 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Sympathetic versions 
of the spiritual songs of the great Hindu reformer. One of 
Mr. Tagore’s most important books. $1.25 


Edward Sheldon’s New Drama 

THE GARDEN OF PARADISE 
By EDWARD SHELDON. A charming poetic play 
based on Hans Christian Andersen's fairy tale, ‘The Little 
Mermaid." $1.25 


Alice Brown's $10,000 Play 
CHILDREN OF EARTH 
By ALICE BROWN. “The $10,000 American Play 
selected from thousands submitted in the ‘Ames’ Com- 
petition. . . A charming, unusual, New England story.” 
$1.25 


New Books on Philosophy, Education and Religion 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. An invaluable collection 
ready made for the use of mothers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations and all kindred eee °F) 
1.00 


DELIVERANCE 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. The freeing of the 
spirit in the ancient world. How great men of antiquity 
won peace of mind. 1.25 


THE DRAMA OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By ANNIE L.SEARS. An empirical study of the prayers, 
hymns, religious poetry and other of 





ideas. "4 Ready in March. 
New Books on Politics, 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. A record of recent observa- 
tions giving an intimate picture of the Russian people. 
IUustrated. $2.00 


THE FROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
By BENJAMIN P. DE WITT. A broad, compre- 
hensive, non-partisan discussion of the fundamental 
principle of the progressive movement. Ready in March. 
THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION 
By LINCOLN. yt pe An important work 


on the ec relations of the two 
great connected ry areas. $1.75 











THE RISE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. A valuable, interesting, 


tion of the origin, development and influence of 
— thought. $1.50 


MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
IN INDIA 


By J. N. FARQUHAR. A comprehensive survey of 
pr t-day religious tendencies in India. IJlUustrated. $2.50 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Its Faith and Order 
By GEORGE HODGES. Dean Hodges’s valuable 
,~- information on Episcopalian ee 
P 1.2 





Commerce and Agriculture 


AMERICA AND HER PROBLEMS 
By P. B. D’'ESTOURNELLES de CONSTANT. A 
penetrating discussion of our nation as seen by a states- 
man of rare genius. Ready in March. 


PLANT BREEDING 
By L. H. BAILEY and A. W. GILBERT. In its revised 


and rewritten form it presents the most comprehensive 
treatment of the subject in all its various branches. $2.00 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING 
By L. H. BAILEY. Completely revised after twenty 
editions to include all new practices and discoveries. $1.75 
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THE DARKENED FOREGROUND. 


In the Altman collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York there is a magnificent 
specimen of the work of the great landscape 
painter Ruysdael. In the foreground of the 
painting, where in Nature (for it is mid-day 
or thereabouts) everything would be the clear- 
est and most distinct, Ruysdael has thrust a 
broad wedge of night. There is a road, there 
are some fallen trees, a few figures; but 
searcely anything can be distinguished. Why 
did the artist de this? Well, on either side of 
this darkened space slope rye fields which we 
feel we could wade through if we could reach 
them; in the rear is a farmstead with trees 
peaceful and alluring and absolutely true in 
tone and scale; and back of all is the real dome 
of the sky, with rising clouds as magnificent as 
have ever been drawn by man. By falsifying 
his foreground, Ruysdael secured all the other 
truths of his picture. 

In an art so various as painting it is foolish 
to generalize. It is possible in depicting inte- 
riors, those builded by either nature or man, to 
plunge the foreground objects into light and 
get some sort of distance by means of lurking 
shadows behind. It is possible to throw a veil 
over everything, and thus shirk the presenta- 
tion of strong light and shade. It is possible to 
paint decoratively with harmonies of colors 
which have little relation to reality. There 
are new schools in painting which reject the 
imitation of nature altogether. But in the 
main the method which Ruysdael so boldly dis- 
plays in this picture is the method of painting. 
Compared with the infinite variety of nature’s 
illumination, an artist’s pigments are so dull 


_that if he puts the real hues in the front of his 
‘picture he will have exhausted all his grada- 


tions of tint before he reaches his middle dis- 
tance, and will have nothing at all left for his 
background or sky. So he ‘‘fakes’’ his fore- 
ground, and lies about the nearest and dis- 


Painting is confined, or ought to be confined, 
to one moment and one division of space. Lit- 
erature introduces duration and a multiplica- 
tion of spaces, and is therefore immensely more 
eomplex. But we think that there is in the 
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best literary art something analogous to the 
painter’s principle of darkening the fore- 
ground. Literature’s poverty of resource as 
compared with life is even more apparent than 
that of painting. There are something like 
thirty million seconds in a year, and each one 
of them may be productive of an emotion or a 
situation. Every personage in a piece of lit- 
erature must pass through innumerable 
scenes; but only a few of these scenes can be 
given. To get proportion, vividness, reality, 
the writer must select his moments and his 
locations properly. To get distance, large- 
ness, vision, he must more or less obscure his 
foregrounds. 

That a vast deal of modern literature has 
followed an exactly opposite principle,— has 
dealt only with the near and the new,— is 
nothing to the purpose. A vast deal of mod- 
ern literature, judged by the work which has 
lasted, is wrong. Take, for example, Tolstoi’s 
enormous novel, ‘‘War and Peace.’’ It has 
been called an epic; but it precisely contra- 
venes every epic law. It is all foreground. 
Each figure in it is painted as distinctly as 
every other. When we try to call it up in 
memory we can only think of a confused med- 
ley, with no one figure or scene emerging dis- 
tinctly. It is a wonderful work of genius in 
detail; but a bound volume of a newspaper 
would have almost as much claim to be called 
a work of art. 

The sooner we recognize that life and litera- 
ture are separate businesses the sooner we 
shall begin to produce something worth while 
in the latter field. Life is huge, confused, hap- 
hazard. Accident, sickness, death, the peril of 
the elements, thrust into it. The contradic- 
tory and the unexpected make up a large part 
of its happenings. Unless there is some ob- 
scure law of evolution guiding it, there seems 
to be no direction and no purpose except the 
very definite determinations to live, to work, to 
strive, to enjoy, to exhaust itself. A piece of 
literature is small, ordered, disciplined. It 
bears the law of its maker’s nature. It bor- 
rows its material from life, and of course it 
may react enormously on life. It is its mak- 
er’s report of some part of the vast phantas- 
magoria of life——his judgment upon it, and 
perhaps his vision of something different from 
it. The main point is that it subjects the med- 
ley of life to a certain discipline. 

At first blush it might seem that comedy is 
an exception to the rule of art’s separation 





from life and from the principle of the dark- 
ened foreground. Comedy is, though not 
essentially yet in usual practice, a contempo- 
rary creation. It steps right off from the 
street. Yet take the greatest comedy the last 
century produced,—that of Dickens. The 
grime, the gloom, the squalor of London, are 
used to set off his gigantic figures of fun. The 
principle of contrast is invoked, and out of 
their almost unbearable conditions Micawber, 
Sairey Gamp, Dick Swiveller, the Wellers, and 
a hundred more rise in a riot of animal spirits 
ten times more living than life. The light, 
bright comedy of Meredith is weak and unsub- 
stantial in comparison. It may be objected 
that the gloom and squalor of London existed, 
and that Dickens merely painted what he saw. 
But he undoubtedly put more of them in his 
prescription than life’s recipe would call for. 
And he might have ignored them altogether, 
as did Meredith and most of the rather watery 
humorists and novelists who have followed 
him. But he exaggerated, as all great artists 
have done. The hostess of the inn which was 
the supposed scene of Burns’s ‘‘Jolly Beg- 
gars’’ protested that hers was a perfectly 
respectable house and that no such crew of 
tatterdemalions had ever gathered there. The 
lady suffragists of Athens probably hated 
Aristophanes for his three woman comedies, 
and the priesthood of France certainly hated 
Rabelais. Comedy at its greatest is an upset- 
ting and irreverent thing, and uses a great deal 
of lampblack. Even in the ideal comedy of 
Shakespeare there is plenty of shadow, and the 
principle of contrast is maintained. The 
tempest and the wreck precede Ariel and 
Miranda and the voices of the island. The 
Jew sharpening his knife comes before the 
moonlight scene at Belmont. The unjust 
brother, the jealous Duke, and the wrestling- 
match are a prelude to the forest loves and 
friendships of Arden. 

Tragedy in literature, if it is to be effective, 
must of course be removed and separated from 
ordinary life. In its thrilling moments on the 
stage they darken the house to bring out the 
full effect. We should probably laugh at 8 
great deal of tragedy if it was not carefully 
prepared for, and solemnized by its surround- 
ings. How little the tragedies of life, of 
course barring our own, impress us! Every 
morning newspaper has a score, a hundred of 
them to report. We glance at the head-lines, 
yawn and toss the sheet aside. It takes an 
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earthquake, a holocaust, to move us a little. 
Yet an artist can take one of the least incidents 
in the news and by properly subordinating 
other things to it can win us to sympathy and 
tears. A certain remoteness and loftiness are 
necessary to the greatest tragic effects. Make 
your hero a king, said Aristotle, and then peo- 
ple will sympathize. Either we do not feel 
that ordinary life is good enough for tragic 
trappings, or we secretly believe that we are 
princes and princesses who have been changed 
in the eradle and so only sympathize with our 
kin. Here, too, of course, the modern spirit 
has tried to nullify the teaching of ages. 
Democracy has wanted to be tragic, as it has 
wanted all other good things. Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells have shown us the plots and per- 
plexities that attend the lives of the great 
suburban class. Dostoieffsky has revealed to 
us the fortunes and fates of criminals. Mr. 
Hardy has tried to lift up those trodden 
flowers of the world, Tess and Jude. But we 
are entirely unconvinced that these creations, 
charming or powerful as they may be, will per- 
manently or even for a time usurp the places 
of the kings and captains and great ladies 
of Shakespeare or Scott. The human instinct 
for believing the best of itself is against them. 
Even in contemporary popularity, their mak- 
ers are beaten out of the field by novelists like 
Mrs. Ward and Miss Corelli, who do, in a way, 
put their trust in princes. 

Poetry, absolute poetry, must be more or 
less removed from life,— it must keep its dis- 
tance. It does keep its distance by means of a 
special language, a special movement and 
ordering of words, an atmosphere of its own. 
With its purple robes, its round of gold about 
its brow, its inspired air, it becomes ridiculous 
when it steps down into the forum or the 
drawing-room, among men clad in tweeds or 
women in Paris fashions. The vulgar cannot 
understand it; they would indeed have to be 
born again to enter its heaven. It is for the 
young and unspoiled, for the solitary enthusi- 
asts, for the dreamers brooding over the secrets 
of the universe. That is the reason why politi- 
eal poetry is such a doubtful good, and why 
humorous poetry is almost a contradiction in 
terms. The best poetry, too, has its foreground 
Shadow. There is a good deal to be said for 
Poe’s theory that melancholy is the highest 
poetic motive. Joy may be, and indeed almost 
always is, vulgarized,— but sadness can never 
be vulgarized. 





We have now gone the round, and may get 
back to Ruysdael’s picture, which we hope we 
have shown has a lesson in it not only for 
painters but for literary artists. Nay, it is not 
without a bearing on morality. The Delecta- 
ble Mountains and the fair skies are generally 
separated from us by a bar of shadow, strug- 
gle, suffering. ‘‘Can you have all this and 
heaven too?’’ said Lyman Beecher’s rustic 
parishioner, as to his shocked eyes were re- 
vealed the horsehair sofa, the marble-topped 
table, and the plush-covered album of the min- 
ister’s parlor. Modern life and art and litera- 
ture, womanized, have tried to put light and 
joy into the foreground. But it won’t do! 
We must work through shadow into glory; we 
must earn our kisses by kicks; we must run 
the gauntlet before being acclaimed a warrior. 


CuHarLEs Leonarp Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE LATE LIBRARIAN OF THE Hispanic So- 
ciety, Winfred Robert Martin, whose recent 
death has called forth glowing tributes to his 
virtues and talents, was evidently the strong- 
est possible contrast to the typical book- 
custodian of olden times. But how could he 
have failed to be, sprung from a father of such 
varied and unusual gifts as those possessed 
by the Rev. William Alexander Martin, who 
survives his son? The elder Martin’s mis- 
sionary and diplomatic services in China, and 
his published works in English and Chinese — 
for he both speaks and writes the latter diffi- 
cult language — have won for him a more than 
local distinction. A similar or even wider 
range of interests and aptitudes is to be noted 
in the son, whose skeleton biography in 
‘“Who’s Who’’ shows him to have been a 
Princeton graduate, of the class of 1872; a 
bachelor of law, New York University; a doc- 
tor of philosophy, Tiibingen ; a doctor of laws, 
Trinity College; professor of oriental lan- 
guages at Trinity from 1888 to 1907; instruc- 
tor in Sanskrit at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary from 1902 to 1907; librarian of the 
Hispanic Society of America from 1907 until 
his death; and member of various American 
and foreign learned societies. But first and 
last he seems to have been preéminently a 
teacher, a kindler of zeal for knowledge in the 
breasts of others, as is plain from the testi- 
mony of his former pupils and of those who 
came into inspiring contact with him else- 
where than in the classroom. In the sixth 
chapter of Professor William Lyon Phelps’s 
‘*Teaching in School and College’’ occurs this 
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attesting passage: ‘‘The teacher must not be 
a mere hearer of recitations. He should not 
exclusively confine himself to discovering 
whether or not the pupils have made sufficient 
preparation. In many of our recitations at 
school and college we never expected to learn 
anything; never did, anyhow: we simply an- 
swered formal questions. So fixed was this 
idea in our minds, that our first interview with 
a new instructor in the Hartford High School, 
Mr. Winfred R. Martin, one of the greatest 
teachers I ever knew, was not only disastrous 
to us, but we nearly broke out into open rebel- 
lion. He asked us things that were not in the 
notes! Later we found him a constant and 
powerful inspiration. Even at that early age 
we obtained from him a notion of the meaning 
of true scholarship. He was and is a profound 
and original scholar, a man of varied and 
amazing learning, and we respected him for 
So” 

UNDERDONE ENGLISH might be a good term 
to apply to those alien words that elbow their 
way into our speech without showing any like- 
lihood of ever becoming naturalized in spell- 
ing or pronunciation. Ennui, for instance, 
will never be thoroughly English, and as long 
as we have tedium and boredom it will not be 
needed. Wanderlust, which we still write 
with an initial capital, in the German manner, 
and usually pronounce as the Germans do, if 
we are able, might well enough be unreservedly 
adopted, and written and spoken as good 
English, which indeed it is. As Professor 
Brander Matthews sensibly remarks, in a cur- 
rent magazine article on pure English, ‘‘if a 
word is now English, whatever its earlier 
origin, then it ought to be treated as English, 
deprived of its foreign accents, and forced to 
take an English plural.’’ He continues: ‘‘No 
one doubts for a moment that cherub and 
criterion, medium and index can claim good 
standing in our English vocabulary, yet we 
find a pedant now and then who still bestows 
upon these helpless words the plurals they had 
to use in their native tongues, and who there- 
fore writes cherubim and criteria, media and 
indices, violating the grammatical purity of 
English.’’ Many will have noted the pitfalls 
laid for the unwary and the uneducated in 
these foreign plurals: the use of data as a 
singular noun is now so common that presently 
we shall have the lexicographers bending to 
popular custom, and stamina already receives 
from them a sort of half-recognition as a singu- 
lar noun. The height of absurdity is attained 
in cherubims, which is not unknown in the 
speech of the uneducated. Another absurdity 
is met with in the lavish use of the French 





feminine adjective to designate brands of 
cigarettes, confectionery, and other merchan- 
dise. Thus we have ‘‘Egyptienne cigarettes’’ 
(not cigarettes égyptiennes) and ‘‘Premiére 
chocolates.’’ At some restaurants the guests 
are treated to ‘‘spaghetti Italienne,’’ as well 
as to ‘‘bullion soup,’’ ‘‘consomme’’ (unac- 
eented), and other philologically wonderful 
dishes. Of course the French expression in 
full, of which the feminine adjective is often 
the surviving remnant, is familiar enough; 
but that does not make good English or fault- 
less French of ‘‘string beans Parisienne’’ or 
**lamb chops with Hollandaise sauce.’’ Those 
who are interested in the preservation of our 
tongue in its purity will enjoy reading the 
aforementioned article in the March issue of 
**Harper’s Magazine.”’ 


BooKS FOR SPECIALISTS are among the most 
costly works known to the book trade. They 
may be out of print, rare, and all but unob- 
tainable; or, if current publications, they may 
represent such an excess of labor and expense 
in their preparation, compared with the lim- 
ited demand they are likely to meet, as to ren- 
der their purchase an impossibility for most 
individual students and for all but the largest 
libraries. Hence the importance, to special- 
ists, of knowing just what great public collec- 
tions of books are strong in their particular 
fields. Among American libraries noted for 
their resources in these special departments, 
the Newberry Library of Chicago enjoys a 
deserved repute. Its librarian’s latest Report 
has some pages of interesting reading that 
illustrate the zeal and intelligence constantly 
devoted to the strengthening of the various 
special collections in the library. That this 
effort is not wasted becomes evident from the 
testimony of the call slips. ‘‘It is a note- 
worthy fact,’’ records the librarian, ‘‘that the 
most highly specialized divisions of the library 
are the ones whose books show a steadily 
increasing use. The casual visitor or person 
unfamiliar with the materials of research 
usually picks ovt just these divisions in which 
to ask the invariable question, ‘But does any- 
one ever call for or need such books as these?’ 
And the necessarily affirmative reply evokes 
with equal invariability a politely skeptical 
smile.’’ But the facts speak for themselves. 
**For example, the Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte Library consists of some 18,000 volumes, 
chiefly relating to the various languages, dia- 
lects, and patois known to have been spoken or 
employed as a medium of literary communica- 
tion in Europe during the past two thousand 
years. Few persons are able to make intelli- 
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gent use of these works except trained philolo- 
gists and advanced students of literary and 
linguistic origins. And yet, well over 3,000 
volumes were drawn from this collection for 
reading or consultation during 1914, while 
during the five-year period, 1910-14, nearly 
15,000 volumes have been put at the service of 
readers. The case is the same with the Edward 
E. Ayer Collection of Americana, an ex- 
tremely specialized library of original sources 
—printed, manuscript, and graphic.’’ It is 
a theory of librarians, which library expe- 
rience tends to confirm, that there is no book 
in any library that will not, sooner or later, 
find its reader. 


THE PERIODICITY OF ANECDOTES can hardly 
equal in regularity the recurrence of the 
spring and neap tides, or the successive re- 
turns of Encke’s Comet, but there is no ques- 
tion that the same popular story has a way of 
taking repeatedly new forms and enjoying 
fresh favor. It is not improbable that some 
neat situation, having tickled some one’s fancy 
either in real life or as an invention of the 
imagination, may again independently present 
itself in fact or fancy a half-century or so 
later; just as the man in Ohio re-invented the 
screw-propeller a generation or more after it 
had been successfully applied to ship-propul- 
sion. Or the same good story may have simul- 
taneous birth in two distant places, after the 
manner of the Adams and Leverrier coinci- 
dence in astronomy. Mark Twain’s ‘‘Jump- 
ing Frog’’ is one of those unfailingly popular 
stories that might, without violence to proba- 
bility, have moved to laughter a knot of idlers 
on the banks of the Nile five thousand years 
ago, or a group of loungers on the strand at 
Aulis, at a somewhat later date. In fact, its 
occurrence, in Greek form, in the pages of 
Professor Henry Sidgwick’s ‘‘Greek Prose 
Composition’’ gave rise to the belief that the 
tale was of Athenian origin, and even its 
author was deceived until the translator ac- 
knowledged his deed. Familiar to observant 
readers is the frequent recurrence, with or 
without change of form, of the greater part of 
our best jokes and anecdotes. The humorous 
department of a justly-esteemed American 
magazine prints this month the supposed 
answer of a schoolboy to the question, What 
is the backbone? The definition is hoary with 
age: ‘*‘The backbone is a long, straight bone. 
Your head sits on one end, and you sit on the 
other.’’ Three months ago we retold (with 
due credit given) Miss Effie L. Power’s story, 
from ‘‘How the Children of a Great Library 
Get Their Books,’’ of the small boy who begged 
the librarian to extend the time on his book 





because he did not dare go home and get it for 
fear of being made to take a bath. Soon 
afterward one of our English exchanges repro- 
duced as new this St. Louis story with a Lon- 
don setting; and so it promoted the gaiety of 
at least two nations within two months. 


A MAN OF INFINITE VARIETY, which age can- 
not wither nor custom stale, is he whose recent 
pamphlet, ‘‘Commonsense about the War,’’ 
shocked and alienated so many of his former 
admirers and set the world at large to dis- 
cussing with renewed curiosity this Protean 
and perplexing personality. Whether one 
considers him a genius or a mountebank, a 
seer or a charlatan, a philosopher or a mad- 
man, a constructive reformer or a ruthless 
iconoclast, Mr. George Bernard Shaw remains 
a perennially interesting, even fascinating, 
member of the human race. To him who in 
the love of Mr. Shaw holds communion with 
his visible forms he speaks a various language ; 
for his gayer hours he certainly has a voice of 
gladness and a smile, though he may not ex- 
actly glide into his darker musings with a mild 
and healing sympathy. Proof of something 
like universality in his genius is found in the 
rather amusing assurance with which one after 
another of those that have studied him venture 
to affirm that they alone really understand 
him and can interpret him to the world. Mr. 
Chesterton has expounded the real Bernard 
Shaw—an exposition in which the subject 
utterly failed to recognize himself,— and Mr. 
Archibald Henderson has laboriously pre- 
sented another real Mr. Shaw; and Mr. Shaw 
himself has all the while, naturally enough, 
maintained that he himself was his only trust- 
worthy interpreter, and that the innumerable 
current opinions and impressions of him were 
all, or mostly, wrong; and, finally, we have 
another self-confident expositor, Mr. John 
Palmer, demolishing (in the pages of the cur- 
rent ‘‘Century’’) all the hitherto accepted 
notions of Mr. Shaw’s character and explain- 
ing him anew to a mistaken world. Reduced 
to the conciseness of an algebraic formula, 
here is the latest solution of the ‘‘G. B. S.’”’ 
puzzle: ‘‘The ideas of Bernard Shaw — the 
commonplaces of his time. The ideas of Ber- 
nard Shaw + his way of presenting them — 
G. B. 8.”’ : 

SUGAR-COATING THE PILL OF REJECTION will 
never greatly lessen its bitterness, and many 
there are who prefer to take their pill, if take 
it they must, undisguised by this thin layer 
of saccharine deception. A certain editor of 
our acquaintance used to publish a soothingly 
plausible statement that there were no rejec- 
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tions in his office, but that after such literary 
offerings as best met existing needs had been 
selected the rest were restored with appro- 
priate thanks to their obliging senders. In 
somewhat the same spirit the head of the Bos- 
ton Public Library smilingly explains, if the 
reporter has not misinterpreted him, that ‘‘in 
the purchase of fiction no books are ‘censored,’ 
as that term is generally understood. We 
choose books, and that implies that some will 
be bought and others not bought. No doubt 
many books are not taken which are as good as, 
even better than, some that are taken. But, in 
choosing, various elements must be considered 
besides literary merit; for example, adap- 
tability to uncultivated readers, human inter- 
est, unquestioned moral tone, and the fitness 
of the book for circulation, practically without 
formality, upon open shelves, free to readers 
of all ages.’’ As to the somewhat celebrated 
volunteer board of fiction-tasters that so faith- 
fully serves the library, Mr. Wadlin adds: 
‘*The volunteer committee which reads new 
fiction simply gives its opinion of the books, 
the way in which each strikes a reader of aver- 
age attainments; it is not intended to give a 
literary judgment only, though that point is 
not overlooked, and what a reader says about 
a book is never conclusive as to its purchase.’’ 
Some books, though approved by this com- 
mittee, are not bought, and others, though not 
approved, are bought. ‘‘That a book is not 
bought simply means that in the exercise of 
choice some other book was thought preferable, 
all things considered.’’ After this the free 
advertisement given to a novel by its rejection 
on the part of the Boston Public Library ought 
to lose some of its commercial value. 


ENCOURAGING TO BOOK-DEALERS of the pres- 
ent are certain episodes in the book-trade of 
the past. Mr. James Milne writes, in the 
course of a recent ‘‘London Letter’’ to ‘‘The 
Book Monthly’’: ‘‘We have to recognise, in 
the first place, that it is going to be a long 
war, possibly a very long war. It cannot, in 
the nature of things, be as long as the Napo- 
leonic wars of a century ago; but as a cata- 
clysm it may be compared to these, and 
perhaps we may derive some encouraging les- 
sons from them. If you remember, ‘ Waverley,’ 
the first herald of Sir Walter Scott’s genius, 
was published in the year before Waterloo. 
His other stories began almost immediately to 
pour out; and generally, while Pitt was fight- 
ing Napoleon, English literature was not 
merely not quiescent, but remarkably produc- 
tive. If this was possible then, why should it 
be different now when the field of authorship, 
if it be not so great in masters, is very much 





larger in area? If ‘eighteen hundred and 
war-time’ was more than a passably good 
period for English authorship, is there any 
reason why ‘nineteen hundred and war-time’ 
should not also see good work and plenty of it 
in English literature?’’ Yet it should be 
borne in mind that warfare a century ago was 
not the tremendous and exhausting perform- 
ance that it is now. Also, as the writer admits, 
we have not, or are not conscious of having, 
any Walter Scoit at present producing Waver- 
leys for the entertainment and delight of the 
reading public. 


A FORGOTTEN CARLYLE MANUSCRIPT, never 
published, and, except to a few bibliophiles, 
not known to be in existence, has come to light 
among the literary treasures of a collector at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and at the present writing 
is about to pass to the highest bidder at the 
Henkels auction rooms in Philadelphia. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Guises,’’ and is said to be forty- 
six folio pages in length, closely written in the 
familiar crabbed penmanship of its author, 
and to contain about twenty thousand words. 
Its date is given as 1855. As its title indi- 
cates, it gives the history of the house of Guise 
from the first duke of that name. As it has 
to do with a part of Europe where history is 
just now violently in the making, let us quote 
a characteristic fragment from the opening 
page. ‘‘Lorraine, Lotharingen, fell, not to the 
first Lothar, who was Charlemagne’s grand- 
son, but to a 2d Lothar (who married that 
one’s daughter), but whose pedigree, relation- 
ships to men and things, and general bio- 
graphic physiognomy in this world remains, 
as is usual with these poor people, irretriev- 
ably dark to me, weltering in endless im- 
broglios of Carlovingian ramifications and 
disjecta membra; unknown now I do believe 
to all the living; for how can you know it? 
Riddle it out for yourself, with much dis- 
gusting conscientious labour, you straightway 
proceed to forget it again: thrice over that 
has been our experience.”’ 


READING IN THE TRENCHES varies the deadly 
monotony of killing and being killed. In Ger- 
many the call for books to be distributed in 
the field and in military hospitals is said to 
be such as to have caused a remarkable de- 
velopment of the travelling-library system, if 
that is the right term to apply to the mech- 
anism whereby literature is supplied to the 
soldiers of the fatherland. The Royal Library 
at Berlin, acting as a receiving and distribut- 
ing centre in this good work, sends out four 
thousand volumes daily to the front and to 
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hospitals. 
Ulstein & Co., has subscribed a large sum for 
the crating and packing of these books, and 
two express companies carry the boxes without 


A Berlin publishing house, that of 


charge. A Hamburg agency reports the re- 
ceipt of two hundred and three hundred books 
a day for distribution, and many other coép- 
erating agencies are similarly active. Both 
individual donors and publishing houses are 
contributing the reading matter that through 
these various channels flows to quench the 
book-thirst of the soldiers. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


WAR AND POETRY. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 


The interesting article under the above caption 
in your issue of March 4 has suggested this ques- 
tion in my mind: Is it not the violeatly partisan 
spirit pervading most of the verse of the present 
war which is chiefly responsible for its failure to 
measure up to high poetical standards? The good 
poet is not necessarily a good patriot,—love of 
humanity is with him a far more vital and com- 
pelling impulse than love of country; and he sees 
too deeply and widely into the great complex of 
life ever to believe that in war, as in any other 
form of conflicting human relations, it is always a 
clear case of the devils against the angels. There is 
infinite poetical material in this European drama; 
but it lies leagues beneath the surface aspects dealt 
with by the “ patriotic” bards, with their hack- 
neyed variations on the chords of vituperation and 
self-righteousness. It lies in the tragedy of the 
individual soul,— whether English, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, or what not; it is to be found in 
the experiences of almost countless men and women 
who have made every sacrifice and suffered every 
agony of which humanity is capable — and for a 
cause of which not one in ten thousand could give 
a coherent or plausible explanation. 

To me the most striking poem yet evoked by 
the war is Mr. W. N. Seats “ Five Souls,” pub- 
lished in the London “Nation” last autumn. As 
it has never been reprinted in this country, so far 
as I know, perhaps you may be willing to let me 
share it with your readers. 


“First Soun. 


“T was a peasant of the Polish plain; 
T left my plough because the message ran :— 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 








Srconp Sout. 
“T was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer ; 
I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 









Tutep Sout. 

“I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 
When’ suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Fourts Sout. 
“TI owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call — and died in fair Lorraine. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


Firra Sov. 

“T worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde. 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid: I joined the ranks, and died. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so.” 


This may not be great poetry in form, but is not 
its truth and power as “ a criticism of life ” beyond 
question? The essential folly and tragedy of war, 
the blind devotion to leaders, the beauty of self- 
sacrifice,— all this and much more glows through 
these simple lines, and makes the poem worth (to 
me, at least) a ton of the “ mad Kaiser” and “ per- 
fidious Albion” sort of thing with which we have 
for months been deluged. Ratpx Bronson. 

Wyoming, N. ¥., March 8, 1915. 


A TEXTUAL DIFFICULTY IN MILTON. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dzat.) 

If I may be permitted to offer my conjecture on 
the textual difficulty in the tenth book of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” suggested by the communication 
in your issue of March 4, I should like to venture 
the following. 

The whole situation, briefly stated, seems to be 
this: Sin and Death had just completed the giant 
causeway, and “now deseried their way to earth, 
first tending to Paradise” (1. 325), when the meet- 
ing with Satan, which is under consideration, took 
place. Now the question arises, Where shall we 
locate these three spirits of evil? 

It appears to me that this may be done quite 
eee by first gathering together the most 

data of this structure, and 
of the fight of Saten returning to hia palace in 
Hell. That great “ pontifice” was evidently “ high 
arched” (1. 301), to begin with, a fact we must 
not lose sight of, if we wish to ‘follow Milton’s 
description of this path through Chaos. A little 
further on we learn that Satan, while “ steering 
his zenith betwixt Centaur and the Scorpion 
(1. 328), or somewhere near what we might per- 
haps coldly term the limits of our solar system, 
“met who to meet him came” (1. 349), namely, 
the aforesaid Sin and Death. Here, I think, we 
should bear in mind that he is returning, not has 
returned, to Hell, as your correspondent apparently 
conceived him to have done; he was on his way, 
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but not yet arrived there. All the text gives us is, 
that after Eve was “seduced,” “to Hell he now 
returned” (ll. 332-346); “returned” béing here, 
according to the general context, a simple narrative 
imperative, not a participle, as our original inquiry 
seems to suggest in the expression: “ At the mo- 
ment of meeting Satan is represented as ‘now 
returned to Hell,’ 1. 346.” 

This contention being taken for granted, w 
may claim that Satan only came upon the first 
incline of the unsuspected highway, when he met 
his fellow-spirits. He was only “steering his 
zenith,” after having risen from Paradise, and 
reached the bounds of our atmospheric sea, wing- 
ing his way as an angle of light (1. 327), and 
apparently unconscious of “a passage broad, 
smooth, easy, inoffensive ” (1. 305), and obligingly 
prepared by his children. Espying the latter, he 
no doubt descended or “ lighted from his wing,” 
“and at sight of that stupendous bridge his joy 
increased,” and he stood long admiring (1. 350). 
And the part of the bridge an he would be most 
likely to stop and praise, as he soon did, would be 
right here, rather than at the door of Hell, or at 
the end of his flight. 

Approximating, then, the view from this ethereal 
spot, or trying to do so, we ought not to do vio- 
lence to the imagination in undertaking to fix it too 
rigidly, and with too strict a localism. Neverthe- 
less, for a scientifie age there is perhaps nothing 
so agreeable here as at least a half-way probable 
mathematical precision in the location of this 
meeting-point. This could be done by thinking of 
this whole magnitude of space a8 a great cosmic 
spherical triangle, with Hell and Paradise at the 
lower apexes and the point in question at the top; 
and the “ stupendous bridge,” or “ the three several 
ways in sight, to each of these three places” (1. 
323), as the bi-sectors of the three angles of this 
imaginary triangle. Then the bi-sector of the Para- 
dise-angle would curve downward to Earth, the 
bi-sector of the Hell-angle would curve down to 
Hell-gates, and the bi-sector of the upper angle 
would incline “near to Heaven’s door” (1. 389). 
Thus the intersection of all three bi-sectors would 
be the point of meeting in our discussion. 

But inasmuch as Satan was only between “ Cen- 
taur and the Scorpion,” not yet out of reach of our 
solar system, he was at the “ brink of Chaos” (1. 
347), “near the foot of this new wondrous ponti- 
fice.” If then we consider that this monstrous 
structure was curved and “ high arched,” and that 
the segment reaching to earth was probably shorter 
than the one running down to Hall (il. 320-393), 
Sin and Death could easily descend to Paradise 
and Satan likewise descend “ down to Hell.” 

And yet, after all, the imaginative freedom of 
poetry almost revolts at such a matter-of-fact ex- 
planation! Suffice it to say that Milton here 
neither “ nodded,” nor gave an amanuensis cause to 
commit a blunder at once fatal to true poetry and 
vexatious to her conscientious student. The won- 
derful constructive imagination of the master mind 
simply took such a magnificent flight that ours of 
the lesser wing was at first unable to follow. 

Lovuts C. Marorr. 

Wilton Junction, Iowa, March 8, 1915. 





SOME ANTI-GERMAN MISCONCEPTIONS 
CORRECTED. 


(To the Editor of Tue D1st.) 

Mr. Wallace Rice’s communication in your issue 
of February 16 contains a few errors of fact which 
you may wish to correct. 

1, The representatives of Alsace-Lorraine in the 
Reichstag are elected by universal suffrage; and 
this suffrage is conceded to be as free and un- 
hampered as any in the world. Alsace-Lorraine 
has fifteen representatives, and at the last elec- 
tion two of these represented the French party, 
while thirteen represented the various German 
parties. 

2. With the exception of Mecklenburg, all Ger- 
man states have different constitutions than they 
had before 1848. 

3. The Constitution of the German Empire of 
1871 is a liberal document, and should not be over- 
looked by those who wish to discuss German Con- 
stitutions. 

4. Most Germans who emigrated to America did 
not do so because “life was unendurable to them 
in the Fatherland,” but because they believed that 
America offered opportunities which none of the 
European countries could afford to encourage. To 
draw conclusions unfavorable to Germany from 
the presence of many millions of people of Ger- 
man stock in this country is erroneous unless one 
wishes to draw similar conclusions as to the other 
countries whose sons have settled here. The aver- 
age emigration from England for the past ten 
years has been over 200,000, while the emigration 
from Germany has practically ceased. 

5. Nobody who knows modern Germany can be- 
lieve that the Bourbon maxim, “ Everything for 
the people, nothing by the people,” is effective in 
Germany to-day. One glance at the German con- 
stitution, as well as familiarity with the workings 
of the Reichstag, will disprove this assertion with- 
out question. 

6. England has more “ frightful slaughters on 
her mind ” than any other nation, perhaps because 
the extension and maintenance of her world empire 
amid less civilized people has made greater de- 
mands on her. The suppression of the Indian 
mutinies, the Egyptian River War deseribed by 
Mr. Churchill, the Boer War with its concentra- 
tion camps and Lord Roberts’s proclamation issued 
from Pretoria, and finally the oppression of Ire- 
land, prove this. 

7. "During the Civil War almost 200,000 Ameri- 
eans of German descent fought for ‘the Union; 
while “ the Germans in this country,” as Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says, “ were largely responsible for 
——s Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri in the 

Nobody thought any the less of these 
a at that time; nor did any one doubt their 
loyalty because they were proud of their German 
descent. 

It is very unfortunate if the natural difference 
of — prevalent as to the right or wrong in 
the European War induces the Anglo-Saxon ma- 
jority or the Teuton minority to doubt each other’s 
loyalty to their joint country. 

Epmunp von Macu. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 5, 1915. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT IN DRAMATIC 
PRESENTATION.* 





A ‘‘new movement’’ in art — or in anything 
else— generally goes through three stages. 
First, an idea is conceived by some genius, or 
by a few people of genius sometimes working 
together, sometimes separately, and is appre- 
ciated by a few people who are apt nowadays 
to be scattered about all over the world. Next, 
it begins to come to public notice and is found 
so interesting that people write, first articles 
then books about it or the people concerned 
with it. Every one begins to know something 
about it or the people concerned with it, and 
it has for a time a popularity which is often 
enough factitious and short-lived. Later 
everybody knows about it, takes it as a matter 
of course, and then its true power begins to 
tell widely, if there be enough in it, because 
the people at large are familiar enough with 
it to be able to get at its true spirit. This has 
happened with all sort of things, and not in 
matters of art alone. 

The ‘‘new movement”’ in the theatre is still, 
in America at least, in the second stage. For 
ten or twenty years there have been innova- 
tions in stage presentation, Greek plays, 
Shakespearean settings, out-of-door. plays, 
**Yellow Jackets,’’ and the like. And for as 
many years there have been people here and 
there who understood and appreciated them, 
sometimes many, sometimes few. Now, how- 
ever, after a good many articles, criticisms, 
magazines, and what not, there are appearing 
books which offer a general account of the 
matter. We are beginning to wake up to the 
idea that here is something important. Just 
how important, people might not agree. Mr. 
Archibald Henderson, in his chapter on newer 
tendencies in ‘‘The Changing Drama,’’ calls 
it ‘‘this art of the future which stands out as 
the most significant tendency of the contem- 
porary drama.’’ Mr. Henderson is (among 
other things) one of the most widely read 
dramatic critics of our day; few know as well 
as he what is ‘‘up’’ in the dramatic world, 
what are the currents of present-day thought, 
what people are thinking, dreaming, doing, or 
trying to do. He views as most significant 
this effort to give form and body to the play. 
Most significant or not, good or bad, here is a 
clear enough case; everybody knows some- 
thing about it. We have now two books, each 

*Tue THEATRE of Topay. By Hiram Kelly Moderwell. 
Tiustrated. New York: John Lane Co. 


THe THEATRE of MAx REINHARDT. By Huntly Carter. 
Illustrated. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 





of which gives something of a broad treatment 
of the subject; one the general account of the 
conditions of the theatre by Mr. Moderwell, 
the other Mr. Huntly Carter’s book on Max 
Reinhardt. This latter book makes the well- 
known producer of the Deutsches Theater the 
basis of a general treatment. Mr. Moderwell 
gives a more generally planned account of the 
matter, but is more especially interested in the 
work of Mr. Gordon Craig. As is commonly 
known, these two men have for some years 
been the leading innovators in the new Art of 
the Theatre. 

If I had to choose between the two I should 
choose Mr. Moderwell’s book, and that not 
because I agree with him in his admiration 
for Mr. Craig, although I do, but because he 
gives a well-ordered and well-worked-out gen- 
eral treatment of the whole subject. He 
would appear to have a more systematic mind 
than Mr. Huntly Carter, who, when he gave 
a while ago an apercu of the whole field, got 
his material together in a form which must 
have stood in the way of many who would 
have liked to know something about the subject 
he was presenting. Nor does Mr. Moderwell 
seem to me less appreciative and under- 
standing because he is more systematic. He 
has by no means the arid idea of the pure stu- 
dent and investigator. In fact, his mind 
appears to act in much the same way as other 
men’s, which is a great advantage when one 
tries to explain matters to one’s fellows. The 
reader will find in his book general ideas and 
principles, as well as particular details and 
events; he can get the general view and also 
learn facts, dates, and so on. 

Mr. Huntly Carter views the New Theatre 
through the medium, as we may say, of Max 
Reinhardt, the director of the Deutsches 
Theater. It is a good thing that he has done 
so, for there is no other thorough treatment of 
Reinhardt’s work in English. He does not, 
however, give a definite biography; in fact the 
title of his book shows that it is the dramatic 
or theatrical art that is of interest to him 
rather than the personal development. And 
in this matter Mr. Huntly Carter is known to 
have much information and knowledge. Max 
Reinhardt is the man who has actually done 


For ten or twelve years now he has given plays 
in Berlin,— plays of all kinds: ‘‘Salome’’ by 
Oscar Wilde, ‘‘The Lower Depths’’ by Gorky, 
‘*Pelléas and Mélisande’’ by Maeterlinck, 
‘*Blectra’’ by Hofmannsthal, ‘‘Candida’’ by 
Shaw, ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ by Ibsen, as well as the 
staid old plays of Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
Goethe. He has naturally put on the stage the 





plays of others, many of whom had no idea at 


most in the new art of dramatic presentation. © 
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all of the kind of stage upon which their works 
were destined eventually to appear: Sophocles 
and Shakespeare wrote their plays for theatres 
very different from anything Reinhardt was 
likely to use. So in a lesser degree with 
Moliére and Goethe. The same thing was 
doubtless the case with many writers of our 
own day; Gorky and Maeterlinck probably 
took little account of the possibilities of the 
modern stage, whatever we may think of 
Hofmannsthal and Ibsen. Reinhardt seems to 
stand for an idea that Mr. Henderson gives 
us: ‘‘In the light of Croce’s theories, I should 
like to stress the fact that in the presentation 
of a drama we have the most intricate and com- 
plex form of critical reproduction.’’ Rein- 
hardt is, as one may say, a critic, interpreting 
the works of the great dramatists of any and 
all time, just as Wilhelm Meister interpreted 
“*Hamlet,’’ putting them so that people in 
general will really get at them. 

There is, however, another way of doing 
things in this dramatic movement,— namely, 
that which is generally associated with the 
name of Mr. Gordon Craig. Similar as his 
work is in many ways to that of Reinhardt, 
yet if we may judge from his writings it has a 
different spirit and motive power. Mr. Craig 
has been engaged in presenting the work of 
others: he has not been able to present many 
plays; he has no such imposing record of 
interpretations as Reinhardt; but the few 
things he has done have made an immense 
impression,— his ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘The Blue 
Bird’’ at Moscow, especially. To us in Amer- 
ica that matters less because we know these 
things chiefly by book, and Mr. Craig is most 
widely known by his writings. If we call Max 
Reinhardt critical, we may say that Gordon 
Craig is creative. He thinks of something 
other than simple presentation or interpreta- 
tion; in his ‘‘ Art of the Theatre’’ a few years 
ago he presented the idea of a creative artist 
using all the means of the drama and the thea- 
tre to embody his thought. Tse Dar has 
already printed some studies of his ideas 
apropos of his books. 

I have mentioned Mr. Moderwell’s book as 
presenting the ideas of Mr. Craig. This gives 
only a slight idea of the book, which is an ex- 
cellent treatment of the whole matter of the 
theatrical art of to-day. The mechanical forces 
are described, the different innovations in the 
form of the stage—the revolving stage, the 
rolling stage, the sliding stage; the arrange- 
ments for scenery, like the cyclorama or the 
horizont; the different developments in light- 
ing. The matter is also considered more or 
less at length from the artistic standpoint, and 
also with reference to what is being done in 





this country. Design, color, light, three 
matters so fundamental in the newer ideas, 
are dealt with. The literary forces are con- 
sidered,— namely, the dramatists now at work 
throughout the world. The book ends with a 
consideration of the social and economic 
forces; and in fact we have a very general, 
all-around treatment of the subject, not at all 
limited to any particular view or school. I do 
not, in fact, know of any other one book which 
gives a better introduction to the dramatic 
world to-day, unless it be that of Mr. Hender- 
son’s already quoted, which takes the subject 
rather from the dramatic standpoint, the point 
of view of literature, as Mr. Moderwell views 
it from the theatrical standpoint, that of the 


Mr. Moderwell’s book is a good accompani- 
ment to those of Mr. Gordon Craig in giving 
an idea of the theatre, not so much as the 
means of interpreting the work of great 
dramatists, as a means whereby the artist may 
express himself. That is the new ‘‘ Art of the 
Theatre’’; just as an artist may express him- 
self in painting, music, poetry, architecture, 
or in many other well-recognized ways, so he 
may express himself by the much more com- 
plex means of the theatre, which calls for the 
use of poetry, painting, music, architecture, as 
well as acting, dancing, pantomime, costume, 
and so on. ‘‘The drama as the culminating 
synthesis of all the arts’’ is Mr. Henderson’s 
expression. The artist of the theatre is a 
creator rather than a critic. This is rather an 
art of the future: even Mr. Gordon Craig, 
who is very busy fashioning his instrument, 
has not yet played upon it, at least so far as 
the world in general is concerned. 

Although Mr. Huntly Carter seems some- 
thing of a partisan, I see no reason why one 
should think of any necessary antagonism be- 
tween the critical and the creative schools of 
presentation. Even though the creative view 
appeal to one most, as it does to me, there is 
no getting away from the other. Create as 
much as possible, there must always be the 
critical presentation, unless we are content to 
let all the great drama of the past sink into 
nothingness. There will always be the pre- 
sentation of Shakespeare, for instance, unless 
Mr. Shaw should succeed in his ill-concealed 
effort to make away with him in the public 
mind. It will never be possible to present 
Shakespeare in the way he was originally pre- 
sented,— we can never produce just the im- 
pressions that he produced in the way he did; 
if we could reconstitute the Elizabethan actor 
and the Elizabethan play-house we could never 
reconstitute the Elizabethan audience. So 
there must always be the modern presentation 
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of Shakespeare and of the other great masters 
of the drama, and that, as a rule, by means of 
which they did not dream. Even the dram- 
atists of our day, unless devoted ‘‘men of 
the theatre,’’ must often be in ignorance of the 
means whereby their imaginations will be real- 
ized; indeed, they must often see their own 
imaginations realized in ways better and more 
adequate than they had conceived themselves. 
The critical presentation will even be the most 
common. It is presumably easier, for one 
thing; in the drama, as elsewhere, one will find 
many men of critical ability for one of any 
creative power. It is also more widely useful; 
in learning the Art of the Theatre, as in learn- 
ing any other art, whether for creative pur- 
pose or merely for general culture, one must 
deal with the work of earlier masters. Great 
geniuses have developed without the training 
of schools and conservatories, and on the other 
hand the confining effect of traditional criti- 
cism has been long understood. Yet in the 
main, genius likes to view the work of genius. 
One cannot learn the Art of the Theatre out of 
one’s head, nor are there many schools like Mr. 
Craig’s at Florence; the young artists of the 
theatre must learn their art by seeing plays 
produced, and it will certainly be hard on 
them (as on the public) to see only the plays 
of their own time and generation and even 
moment, as might be the case if the creative 
artist of the theatre dominated the situation. 
There must always be critics of the theatre, 
like Max Reinhardt, who has never sought 
himself to create, save perhaps in a minor way. 
Yet the ideas of Mr. Craig are singularly sug- 
gestive. The practical man will doubtless 
think it improbable that we shall ever have 
many dramatic artists who can both conceive 
a dramatic idea and themselves bring it to 
presentation, even with the assistance of prop- 
erly subservient specialists in acting, lighting, 
music, and so on. It is probable that we shall 
never have very many, but certainly we shall 
have none at all unless a beginning is somehow 
made. And making once a good beginning we 
may find it not so impossible to continue as it 
may have once appeared. 

To me, if I may add a sort of obiter dictum, 
such matters appear most likely to be fruitful 
in a direction not often noticed,— namely, in 
developing a dramatic audience. I know of 
nothing that makes one understand a play bet- 
ter than to try to present it. If you want to 
understand ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ get a company of your 
friends to act ‘‘Hamlet,’’ even though you 
can get nobody to come and see you. The 
study you will have to give the play will give 
you an appreciation you never have had be- 
fore, especially if you can yourself assume the 








task of directing the performance. But more 
useful even than the presenting the works of 
others is the presenting plays of one’s own 
upon no matter how small a scale provided it 
be done with any real consideration of the 
needs and necessities of the case. You may 
give your performance at one end of a parlor, 
on a High School stage, at a Club smoker, or in 
a garden, or anywhere else. Provided you 
realize your dramatic opportunities and use 
them in an artistic way, you are getting some- 
thing on the Art of the Theatre that you can- 
not get even by going to see other people act 
every night in the season and reading plays in 
books all the rest of the year. Only one must 
do the thing in the best way with the view of 
the artist of the theatre,—not necessarily of 
Mr. Gordon Craig or any particular person. 
And a public made up of people who. were 
accustomed to such matters, who took stage 
presentation as naturally as they did reading, 
would be one which would appreciate the work 
of the masters better than ours does now. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 








Two YEARS IN HURRICANE LAND.* 


After the thrill and exultation attending the 
conquest of, first, the North Pole and then, 
within a brief space, the South Pole, it might 
seem that further exploration of Arctic or 
Antarctic regions must partake of the nature 
of an anticlimax; and in some sense this can- 
not but be true. No other pushing into the 
unknown can quite equal in excitement the 
pursuit of that infinitesimal point where all 
the meridians meet and there is no longer any 
East or any West. But just as the discovery 
of America did not exhaust the possibilities of 
occidental exploration and adventure, so the 
achievements of Captains Peary and Amund- 
sen have rather stimulated than deadened 
eagerness to learn more of the secrets of the 
frozen polar seas and undefined continents. 
Among those best equipped by nature and 
training to supplement the work of those 
earlier explorers, Sir Douglas Mawson, of Ade- 
laide University and a member of the Shackle- 
ton expedition of 1907-9, is not the least 
conspicuous. His organization and leadership 
of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition of 
1911-14 placed him among the foremost of 
skilled and resourceful and intrepid adven- 
turers into the vast unknown of Antarctica, 
‘‘the home of the blizzard,’’ as he calls it in 
the title to his elaborate work descriptive of 
that expedition, now published in two hand- 

*THe Home or THE BLizzaAnd. Being the Story of the 
Australasian Antaretic Expedition, 1911-1914. By Sir 


Douglas 
Mawson, D.Se., B.E. Illustrated in color and black and white, 
also with maps. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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some volumes, with every accompaniment of 
colored and uncolored illustration, of map and 
diagram and appendix, that the exigent reader 
could desire — except that the more scientific 
or technical fruits of the undertaking are 
reserved for future presentation. 

As explained in the opening chapter, the 
design of the expedition was to land a party 
of five men on Macquarie Island, about half- 
way between Australia and the Antarctic con- 
tinent, this party to be equipped with wireless 
apparatus for communication with the ex- 
plorers southward and with Hobart to the 
north, and to carry on certain assigned investi- 
gations, while the rest of the company took in 
hand the more arduous and hazardous ex- 
ploration of the little-known regions lying 
within or near the Antarctic Circle between 
King George V Land on the east and Queen 
Mary Land on the west, or over a stretch of 
nearly sixty degrees of longitude. This latter 
work was to be done by several parties oper- 
ating separately but in pursuance of one well- 
considered scheme, which embraced researches 
in geography, oceanography, meteorology, 
glaciology, geology, biology, bacteriology, the 
study of tides, wireless and auroral observa- 
tions, and terrestrial magnetism. In addition 
to the chief’s account of the expedition as a 
whole, and of his own activities as organizer 
and leader, as first in command at the ‘‘main 
base’’ in Adelie Land, and as engaged in a 
particularly toilsome and dangerous excur- 
sion to the eastward across King George V 
Land, the book contains subordinate and al- 
most equally interesting narratives from the 
pens of those who led forth other parties on 
their several more or less perilous quests. 

Even those who have had but slight expe- 
rience in roughing it with an outing party will 
appreciate what the author has to say on the 
extreme importance of care in selecting the 
men with whom one is to winter and summer 
in the wilderness. Mental and physical equip- 
ment for the work in prospect is not enough, 
though it is indispensable; moral quality must 
also be insisted upon. 

“Tn no department can a leader spend time more 
profitably than in the selection of the men who are 
to accomplish the work. Even when the expedition 
has a scientific basis, academic distinction becomes 
secondary to the choice of men. Fiala, as a result 
of his Arctic experience, truly says, ‘Many a man 
who is a jolly good fellow in congenial surround- 
ings will become impatient, selfish and mean when 
obliged to sacrifice his comfort, curb his desires 
and work hard in what seems a losing fight. The 
first consideration in the choice of men for a polar 
campaign should be the moral quality. Next should 
come mental and physical powers.’ ” 


Of interest, too, is this further specification of 











attributes essential to success in the peculiar 
task here under consideration : 
“For polar work the great desideratum is tem- 
pered youth. Although one man at the age of fifty 
may be as strong physically as another at the age 
of twenty, it is certain that the exceptional man of 
fifty was also an exceptional man at twenty. On 
the average, after about thirty years of age, the 
elasticity of the body to rise to the strain of 
emergency diminishes, and, when forty years is 
reached, a man, medically speaking, reaches his 
acme. After that, degeneration of the fabric of the 
body slowly and maybe imperceptibly sets in. As 
the difficulties of exploration in cold regions ap- 
proximate to the limit of human endurance and 
often enough exceed it, it is obvious that the above 
generalizations must receive due weight.” 


The men selected with proper regard to this 
Oslerian age limit comprised a party of about 
forty, including the five ship’s officers and 
several temporary members of the expedition, 
and all but one seem to have fulfilled expecta- 
tion in respect to physical hardihood. That 
one, Dr. Xavier Mertz, a Swiss of exceptional 
ability and promise, and not yet thirty years 
of age, succumbed to exposure and an insuffi- 
ciency of nutrition on the arduous expedition 
already mentioned which was led by Dr. Maw- 
son. The other member of this party, Lieuten- 
ant B. E. 8. Ninnis, a youth of twenty-three, 
also lost his life on the way, falling with sledge 
and dogs through a crust of snow covering a 
crevasse. These two, it appears, were the only 
ones who failed to survive the rigors and 
perils of the enterprise. 

Most tragic and grimly impressive is the 
story of that ill-fated excursion from which 
only the leader, after indescribable sufferings 
and hair-breadth escapes, returned to the 
friendly shelter of winter quarters. That a 
month of lonely struggle and semi-starvation 
(the last dog had been sacrificed) in those icy 
solitudes should have left him with reason 
unimpaired and bodily powers not perma- 
nently weakened, is almost beyond belief, and 
speaks volumes for his virility. The tempta- 
tion to let go his grip, in more senses than one, 
evidently assailed him with increasing fre- 
quency as the margin of possible endurance 
became narrower. A passage from his diary 
illustrates that strange mingling of the awful 
and the trivial, the sublime and the ridiculous, 
that many a reader will have noted in his own 
experience at moments of exceptional trial or 
danger. 

“Going up a long, fairly steep slope, deeply 
covered with soft snow, broke through lid of 
crevasse but caught myself at thighs, got out, 
turned fifty yards to the north, then attempted to 
cross trend of crevasse, there being no indication of 
it; a few moments later found myself dangling 
fourteen feet below on end of rope in crevasse — 
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sledge creeping to mouth—had time to say to 
myself, ‘so this is the end,’ expecting the sl 
every moment to crash on my head and all go to 
unseen bottom — then thought of the food uneaten 
on the sledge; but as the sledge pulled up without 
letting me down, thought of Providence giving me 
another chance.” 

It was a small chance, but the edge of the 
crevasse was at last gained, when a second fall, 
to the full length of the rope, followed. The 
remainder of the incident must be told in the 
author’s own words: 

“ Exhausted, weak and chilled (for my hands 
were bare and pounds of snow had got inside my 
clothing) I hung with the firm conviction that all 
was over except the passing. Below was a black 
chasm; it would be but the work of a moment to 
slip from the harness, then all the pain and toil 
would be over. It was a rare situation, a rare 
temptation—a chance to quit small things for 
great— to pass from the petty exploration of a 
planet to the contemplation of vaster worlds be- 
yond. But there was all eternity for the last and 
at its longest, the present would be but short. t 
felt better for the thought. My strength was fast 
ebbing; in a few minutes it would be too late. It 
was the occasion for a supreme effort. New powers 
seemed to come as I addressed myself to one last 
tremendous effort. The struggle occupied some 
time, but by a miracle I rose slowly to the surface. 
This time I emerged feet first, still holding on to 
the rope, and pushed myself out, extended at full 
length, on the snow — on solid ground. Then came 
the reaction, and I could do nothing for quite an 
hour.” 

Though the euther modestly ascribes to a 
friendly reviser any literary merit his chap- 
ters may possess, it is plain that the pre- 
requisite of having something to say before 
attempting to say it, is all his own, and that he 
can well afford to let his style take care of 
itself. Not unworthy of a place beside the last 
recorded words of the ill-fated Captain Scott 
is the terse account of that all but desperate 
struggle to regain the land of the living after 
death had claimed the two companions of the 
outward journey. Other parts that hold the 
attention are the detailed descriptions of land- 
ing, hut-building, dog-management, and all 
the ingenuities and contrivances evolved by 
the exigencies of the time and place. Recogni- 
tion also is due to the clear style, effective and 
unwasteful of words, in which the lesser con- 
tributors to the book tell their respective tales 
of more or less exciting adventure. A later 
work presenting the scientific results of these 
two years (and somewhat more) of manifold 
investigation in an almost virgin field is prom- 
ised. Here, then, let it suffice to register 
appreciation of the more generally narrative 
and descriptive volumes. Their appearance 
and workmanship, with the large; clear type 
of the Ballantyne Press, and with their many 









strikingly beautiful illustrations, including a 
number of unusually fine colored ones, and 
their generous provision of large folding maps, 
could noi easily have been improved upon. In 
only one particular, hardly important enough 


to mention, has expectation been a little dis-~ 


appointed: the index references seem to lack 
that scrupulous accuracy which the reviewer 
if not the general reader likes to find in a 
work of so rich and varied contents as ‘‘The 
Home of the Blizzard.’’ 

Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








THE QUALITY OF GENIUS.* 





The first edition of Tiirck’s ‘‘Man of 
Genius’’ was published in Germany in 1896, 
and was so well received that other editions, 
variously revised and enlarged, rapidly fol- 
lowed one another. In all, seven editions have 
been issued in Germany up to the present time. 
The English translation, now before us, was 
prepared and printed in Germany, though 
published in London. 

Dr. Tiirck’s conception of genius is a quali- 
tative rather than a quantitative one. We are 
not to regard as a genius any man possessing 
extraordinary abilities, without reference to 
their nature. On the other hand, something of 
the quality of genius is universal: as Schopen- 
hauer said, ‘‘really every child is to a certain 
extent a genius.’’ We are to consider that 
genius is an inherent power, without reference 
to performance; thus it is easy to imagine a 
man potentially capable of producing works of 
genius, hindered by circumstances from doing 
anything of consequence. What, then, is the 
essential mark of genius? It is, according to 
Dr. Tiirek (following Schopenhauer), a capac- 
ity for love, using that word in the widest 
sense,— an objective tendency, which seeks 
realization through contact with the external 
world, and puts aside selfish and subjective mo- 
tives. At the same time, appreciation or love 
being the motive force, reality is idealized, and 
the world is understood in its meaning, rather 
than in its imperfect expression. This, we 
must hold, is to get at the core of truth, the 
original version of which visible things are, as 
it were, an imperfect translation. Thus we 
glide into idealism, our own nature suffusing 
and transforming external reality. 

It may properly be objected, that Dr. Tiirck 
has selected the human quality which he most 
admires and values, and has labelled it genius. 
At the same time, he is not altogether without 
warrant in this, for according to the ordi- 
nary conception of the word, genius certainly 





* THe MAN or Gentus. By Hermann Tiirck, Ph.D. New 
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implies increased capacity for understanding 
and appreciation. Think of any man to whom 
we ascribe this quality —is he not distin- 
guished by the breadth and depth of his 
relationship to reality, by the extent of his com- 
prehension of truth? He cannot be wholly self- 
centred, if only for the reason that his field 
would remain altogether too narrow for the 
expression of his powers. So, as we think 
about it, the simple definition which our author 
gives, ‘‘genius is love,’’ rather grows upon 
us, and seems less absurd than when we first 
read it. 

Then, as to the idealistic outcome: is it a 
final reaction from the severity of truth, a re- 
turn to the subjectivism from which we sup- 
posed we had escaped? Perhaps so, in,part, 
but it is curious to recall a rather similar 
development in the innermost sanctum of the 
most modern science. Following the path first 
indicated by Mendel, we have explored the 
maze of heredity in directions he never knew, 
and find ourselves contemplating every living 
being as a compromise between what is and 
what ‘‘might have been.’’ Not at all as a mat- 
ter of idealism, but by calculations having 
almost the validity of mathematics, do we 
postulate the potential qualities of this or that 
descendant of known ancestors, and estimate 
the deviation from the fullest expression, due 
to this cause or that. Are we, then, to blame 
the philosophical idealist, who, looking beneath 
the surface of things, discerns often a half- 
expressed meaning, and values the outcome 
partly for the implied purpose? Crass anthro- 
pomorphism, if you like, but we cannot do 
without it. Repeat a thousand times, things 
are what they are, and even in science we can 
never forget that they are also, in a genuine 
sense for us, what they are not. 

It is rather more difficult to follow our 
author in some other matters. Growing out 
of the idea of the disinterestedness of genius, 
there is developed the conception that the ac- 
tivity must be its own justification, rather than 
any particular end to be gained. In any 
intense work, it is certainly true that the mind 
is centred upon the activity itself, and the end 
to be gained may be quite nebulous or unreal- 
ized for the time being. Under such circum- 
stances the work is pleasurable; whereas if 
the end alone is in view, it becomes a burden. 
Dr. Tiirck goes so far as to assert that the high- 
est work, thus accomplished, is of the nature 
of play, and states in several passages that the 
genius is primarily interested in what he is 
doing, and cannot take the world and its needs 
very seriously. He thus dismisses the future, 
as it were; he has neither hope nor fear; in a 
word he is free from care. Here we think the 








extremes meet, and we find that our genius is 
after all in danger of landing in that very mire 
of selfishness from which he had escaped. We 
are confirmed in this opinion when we find the 
author lauding Napoleon as a man after his 
own heart. 

This breakdown of the whole theory, as it 
seems to us, is especially apparent in the ex- 
tremely interesting chapter on ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
The play is analyzed quite fully from Dr. 
Tiirek’s point of view; and whatever we may 
think of this, the boldness and originality of 
the treatment command admiration. The idea 
is, that Hamlet was a genius in the fullest 
sense of the word, capable of great ideas, of 
seeing things in the large, incapable of nar- 
rowness and selfishness. He grew up believing 
in the general goodness of men and things, 
supposing that the love of his mother and the 
respect of all men for his father were due to 
the latter’s good qualities alone. When he 
finds that the same respect and love are given 
to one who has indeed power, but is in all other 
respects unworthy, the whole fabric of his 
idealism collapses. He finds, too, that Ophelia 
has none of the high qualities which he sup- 
posed must go with so lovely a form. Conse- 
quently, although he is not wanting in courage 
and other manly qualities, he sees things in too 
large a way to care very much about mere 
revenge, about a deed which will not, can not, 
set the whole world right. . It is not a matter 
of conscience, of moral uncertainty, but of 
lack of interest in a mere detail of the wretch- 
edness of things. Dr. Tiirck states that this 
explanation occurred to him one day when 
reflecting on the passage in the Gospel of 
Matthew, in which Christ asks ‘‘Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren? And he 
stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, 
and said, Behold my mother and my breth- 
ren!’’ It struck him that Hamlet, in like man- 
ner, had gone beyond the stage of feeling 
special responsibility in connection with his 
father as distinguished from other men. 

This ingenious hypothesis surely cannot 
represent Shakespeare’s meaning. As it seems 
to the reviewer, the greatness of the tragedy 
of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ as that of ‘‘Othello,’’ lies in the 
internal rather than the external failure, the 
wreck of an essentially noble nature which 
could not rise to the occasion. It is for this 
reason that we are more moved by these plays 
than by ‘‘Julius Cesar.’’ To represent Ham- 
let’s attitude as laudable, and put the whole 
blame on the cheapness of his environment, is 
to emasculate the work. At the same time, no 
doubt, the quality which Dr. Tiirck calls 
genius, the breadth of understanding and ap- 
preciation, may at times deprive men of that 
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simplicity of purpose which is necessary to 
action. Shakespeare appears to have under- 
stood at least this, that academic life and 
thought tended to inhibit action, and his lesson 
may not be without significance for us to-day. 

Other chapters take up Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ 
Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ Schopenhauer and Spi- 
noza, Christ and Buddha, Darwin and Lom- 
broso, Stirner, Nietzsche, and Ibsen. The 
treatment of ‘‘Faust’’ is especially detailed 
and original, but we cannot take the space to 
outline it here. Stirner, Nietzsche, and Ibsen, 
together with Lombroso, are vigorously at- 
tacked, and called antisophers. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to class Ibsen with the others, but 
his work is discussed at length, and the au- 
thor’s position is made clear. We may close 
with a quotation remarkable not only for its 
pungent sarcasm, but for a certain suggestive- 
ness in relation to the attitude taken by some 
learned men with reference to the happenings 
of to-day. After describing Nietzsche’s theory 
of conduct, Dr. Tiirck exclaims: 

“Tmagine, on these lines, a speech for the de- 
fence such as the following: ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, the accused pleads guilty to having com- 
mitted a murder: I request you, however, to con- 
sider how horribly beautiful his crime is. From 
a sheer passion for murder — because, as our great 
Nietzsche says, “his soul wanted blood .. . he 
thirsted for the happiness of the knife,”— he de- 
eoyed a child to a lonely place, and slowly killed 
it with exquisite tortures. Neither the innocently 
terrified looks of the child, the little hands con- 
vulsively clasped in despair, the small body trem- 
bling and twitching with pain, nor the pitifully 
beseeching voice and the frightful eries of the 
little creature writhing in an agonizing death 
could touch this man’s heart. What sternness of 
decision and character he here showed. To whom 
would it come easy to imitate him? Who would 
not rather commit suicide than inflict such terrible 
suffering on a poor little creature? Gentlemen of 
the jury, I pray you to admire this man’s strength 
of mind, “the beautiful terribleness of the deed,” 
as our famous antisopher calls it, and further beg 
you to consider what this man would have been 
able to accomplish, had he been born to a throne.’ ” 


T. D. A. CocKERELL. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE ROMANTIC 
PERIOD.* 





For the earlier volumes of ‘‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’’ the editors 
fortunately secured a number of contributions 
outside of Great Britain; in the later ones the 
custom seems to be passing. The latest volume 
contains one chapter by a French scholar, who 





* THe Camsrince History or ENGLIsH Literature. Edited 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volume XI., The Period 
the French Revolution. Cambridge, England: University 
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is the sole representative of Continental learn- 
ing. The absence of any chapter from Amer- 
ica might be explained by the fact that a 
supplementary enterprise, ‘‘The Cambridge 
History of American Literature,’’ which is 
now in preparation, has been entrusted to 
American hands—it is, indeed, mainly an 
American venture. But, as in Volume X., the 
bibliographies here and there betray an inex- 
cusable ignorance of books and articles that 
have been published in this country. One has 
a feeling that some of our English cousins 
more readily tolerate American scholarship 
when it concerns itself with Old and Middle 
English, or with the Elizabethans and Milton, 
and are less complacent when we offer to inter- 
pret the modern poets. 

Of the sixteen chapters, eight are by persons 
whom we have come to recognize as steady 
contributors: Mr. Previté-Orton deals with 
‘*Political Writers and Speakers’’; Professor 
Sorley with ‘‘Bentham and the Early Utilita- 
rians’’; Mr. Child with Cowper and with 
Crabbe; Professor Saintsbury with Southey, 
with ‘‘The Prosody of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and with ‘‘The Growth of the Later 
Novel’’; and Mr. Harold Routh with ‘‘The 
Georgian Drama.’’ Practice, and an ability to 
anticipate the plans and wishes of the editors, 
are sure to tell in a work of this sort; the 
chapter by Mr. Routh, for example, is a model 
in perspective and compression, without undue 
sacrifice of interest. Nor are the authors of 
the remaining chapters all new; Mr. Aldis has 
appeared before, and so have Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Vaughan, and Professor Grierson. 


It would be idle to repeat the table of con- . 


tents. We must single out a few chapters for 
special mention. The first, that cf Professor 
Grierson on Burke, opens with a laborious sen- 
tence containing ninety-nine words and a date. 
Once in motion, however, we are carried along 
easily on a stream that more than once reminds 
us of the tide in the eloquence of the master- 
orator himself. Professor Grierson, rising to 
the height of his great argument, has produced 
an essay (if one be allowed to predict) that 
will have a lasting place in the literature on 
Burke. It is clear; it is orderly; it is elevated 
in tone; it displays true philosophic insight. 
And it has memorable passages, such as this 
one on Burke’s temperament: 

“The sensitive, brooding imagination, which, 
coupled with a restless, speculative intellect, seek- 
ing ever to illuminate facts by principles, gives 
tone to Burke’s speeches and pamphlets; for it is 
this temperament which imparts vividness and color 
to the dry details of historical and statistical 
knowledge, and it is this temperament which at 
once directs, keeps in check, and prescribes its 
limits to, that speculative, inquiring intellect.” 
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Again : 
“Of the three means by which Cicero, following 
the Greeks, declares that the orator achieves his 
end of winning over men’s minds, docendc, con- 
ciliando, permovendo, tradition and the evidence 
of his works point to Burke’s having failed chiefly 
in the second. He could delight, astound, ané con- 
vince an audience. He did not easily conciliate 
and win them over. He lacked the first essential 
and index of the conciliatory speaker, lenitas 
vocis; his voice was harsh and unmusical, his 
gesture ungainly. The high qualities, artistic and 
intellectual, of his speeches are better appreciated 
by readers and students than by ‘even the most 
illustrious of those who watched that tall gaunt 
figure with its whirling arms, and listened to the 
Niagara of words bursting and shrieking from 
those impetuous lips.’ ” 
And once more: 

“ Burke’s unique power as an orator lies in the 
peculiar interpenetration of thought and passion. 
Like the poet and the prophet, he thinks most pro- 
foundly when he thinks most passionately. When 
he is not deeply moved, his oratory verges toward 
the turgid; when he indulges feeling for its own 
sake, as in parts of Letters on a Regicide Peace, 
it becomes hysterical. But, in his greatest speeches 
and pamphlets, the passion of Burke’s mind shows 
itself in the luminous thoughts which it emits, in 
the imagery which at once moves and teaches, 
throwing a flood of light not only on the point in 
question, but on the whole neighboring sphere of 
man’s moral and political nature.” 


This is not the only striking chapter in the 
volume. Professor Legouis of the Sorbonne, 
whose career began with a study of the 
French officer Beaupuy mentioned in ‘‘The 
Prelude,’’ and whose reputation was assured 
through a notable interpretation of that poem, 
now utters, as it were, his final judgment upon 
Wordsworth. In the interval, the skill of the 
eritic has not diminished, but probably in- 
creased ; his sentences are packed with thought 
and solid information; and his conception of 
Wordsworth as carrying on the tradition of 
Rousseau, with modifications from the philoso- 
phy of Burke, is subtly elaborated, and pre- 
sented with the grace and charm which we have 
come to expect from the school of Alexandre 
Beljame. And yet one reads this chapter with a 
sense of disillusionment. It is as if the author 
had lost something of his initial interest in the 
poet. His former knowledge, which chiefly 
bore upon the early life of Wordsworth, and 
upon the proximate origins of Wordsworthian 
ideas, is duly resuscitated; but it would seem 
that for the poet’s subsequent activity M. 
Legouis to some extent has been swayed by 
secondary sources of opinion, so that the views 
expressed, while far from being stereotyped. 
and reflecting conventional criticism only in a 
general way, can hardly be said to possess the 





freshness and independence of his work on 
‘‘The Prelude.’’ If his estimate is conven- 
tional, this appears in his treatment of ‘‘ The 
Excursion,’’ and, still more, of the ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Sonnets.’’ Indeed, it is unsafe to ap- 
praise ‘‘The Excursion’’ as a narrative poem, 
or, as many others do, to disparage it as not 
entirely composed in a lyrical or impassioned 
style; the style was not so intended, nor yet 
was it meant to be that of an epic. ‘‘The 
Excursion’’ is a dialogue, and must be judged 
according to the laws governing this form of 
art; one does well to read Plato (who is not 
always impassioned) before taking up a mod- 
ern Platonist or Neoplatonist; and it may be 
said that the poem of Wordsworth endures 
comparison with other English dialogues. As 
for the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’’ so few per- 
sons look at them, not to speak of studying 
them with care, that in the popular opinion 
they would seem to be negligible. M. Legouis 
says they are ‘‘the Anglican counterpart, on a 
much narrower basis, of Chateaubriand’s 
Génie du Christianisme.’’ They are, how- 
ever, founded upon good authorities, such as 
Bede and Sharon Turner, and reveal a schol- 
arly method to which Chateaubriand was a 
stranger. Montalembert, saturated with the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, praised some of them 
at least very highly. If we view them in the 
lineage, not of Chateaubriand, but of Her- 
bert and Keble,— if we find their place in the 
main course, not of Continental literature, but 
of religious poetry in England, we are more 
likely to appreciate their true significance. 
One hesitates to enter the lists against an 
interpreter so expert and so well-prepared; 
but M. Legouis, as it seems to the present 
writer, has considered the poetry of Words- 
worth too exclusively in the light of imme- 
diate circumstances, and of Revolutionary 
influences and French ideals, and too little sub 
specie eternitatis. 

The remarks of Mr. Vaughan on Coleridge 
suffer in comparison. For one thing, his chap- 
ter is marred by censurable carelessness in 
matters of detail. For example, he says that 
the beginnings of the opium habit ‘‘ go back as 
far as 1797’’; Coleridge certainly began to 
take laudanum before that. He speaks of an 
impalpable quality illustrated by the line 

“ Enclosing sunny spots of greenery,” 


where Coleridge wrote Enfolding. He speaks 
of ‘‘the ghastly colors which ‘patched the 
bones’ of Death in a verse which the subtle 
instinct of Coleridge led him subsequently to 
strike out.’’ ‘‘Patched the bones’’ is a bad 
misquotation; and the criticism of friends. 
and of the reviewers, had much to do with the 
excision by Coleridge of grotesque and repul- 
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sive images from ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.’’ Again, there is slipshod work in 
the statement that Southey ‘‘pronounced the 
poem to be ‘an attempt at the Dutch sub- 
lime.’’’ What Southey wrote was, ‘‘a Dutch 
attempt at German sublimity.’’ He probably 
did not think ill of the thing attempted, since 
the supernatural was his own field, and he 
could himself learn from Biirger; he thought 
the attempt awkward. But the obvious errors 
are not the only ones in the chapter. Taking 
issue with the utterance of Coleridge himself, 
‘“*T cannot write without a body of thought,”’ 
Mr. Vaughan says of ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’: ‘‘ While 
thought alone, however inspiring, is powerless 
to make poetry, pure imagery and pure music, 
even without thought (if such a thing be pos- 
sible), suffice, when working in absolute har- 
mony, to constitute what pedantry alone could 
deny to be a great poem.’’ If it be pedantry to 
desire depth of thought in poetry and music, 
as well as in criticism, the present writer can- 
not evade the impeachment; holding, in fact, 
the opinion of Coleridge as elsewhere ex- 
pressed: ‘‘Poetry is certainly something more 
than good sense; but it must be good sense, at 
all events; just as a palace is more than a 
house, but it must be a house, at least.’’ As 
for the sense of the criticism, if thought be- 
comes inspiring, will it not produce something 
artistic? But can thought exist without 
imagery — that is, without organic sensation ? 
Psychologists, we believe, say it cannot. And 
what does our author mean by the words, ‘‘if 
such a thing be possible’? If imagery and 
musie without thought are not possible, so 
much the better for the human mind and for 
human art; in that case, there can be no such 
thing as ‘‘pure’’ imagery, and no poetry that 
is ‘‘pure’’ sound and fury, signifying nothing; 
though there can be intentional and uninten- 
tional nonsense in both poetry and prose. ‘‘If 
such a thing be possible’ implies that the con- 
text in which it is found may be nonsense; 
and that is what we strongly suspect it is. 
Instead of assuming that ‘‘‘the body of 
thought’ does not obtrude itself for the simple 
reason that there is no thought to obtrude,’’ 
how much better would be the plan of trying 
to find out what the content of ‘‘ Kubla Khan”’ 
really is! As the present writer pointed out 
some years ago, the poem, when attentively 
examined, takes its place among the many de- 
scriptions of the terrestrial paradise. There 


is a description of the Tartar paradise at the 
beginning, an allusion to the Abyssinian para- 
dise in the middle, and an apparent reference 
to the false paradise of the Persian necro- 
mancer Aladdin at the end; and there are 
various reminiscences from the fourth book | 








of ‘‘Paradise Lost’? and from Bartram’s 
‘*Travels’’ (in Florida, Georgia, ete.) inter- 
mingled; the whole being drawn together by 
no inner bond of necessary sequence, but by 
casual association. The poem is not a great 
one; its unquestionable merits do not suffi- 
ciently outweigh the latent defects for that. 
It would be greater if, as in the fourth book 
of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ or in the twenty-eighth 
canto of Dante’s ‘‘Purgatorio,’’ the sensuous 
element, the fiesh, had a distinct form, so as to 
give unmistakable significance to the whole. 
And beautiful and melodious as the parts may 
be, where the heart should be there is some- 
thing repulsive: Coleridge suggests that the 
place is ‘‘holy’’ as being the scene of demoniae 
love — 

“A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover!” 
That reminds one of the essential indelicacy of 
‘*Christabel,’’ and of other passages in which 
the poet has utilized repulsive ideas, from 
works on demonology, which may not be clear 
to the uninstructed reader, but which must be 
reckoned with in studying the genius of Cole- 
ridge. We must discover where the poet is 
laudable, and where he is open to censure. 
Mr. Vaughan praises without discrimination. 
Thus he says of ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’’ that ‘‘the story shapes itself in a 
succession of images unsurpassed for poetic 
power and aptness’’: whereas Hawthorne 
ealled attention to the absurdity of a seaman 
going about his nautical tasks when there was 
hanging upon his neck a bird with wings meas- 
uring thirteen feet across. This is not to 
minimize the loveliness of Coleridge at his 
best; the aim is to show the want of precision 
in an unwary critic—in one who does not 
verify his references, and who has the corre- 
sponding habit of careless generalization. As 
Mr. Vaughan has previously worked in the 
field of literary criticism, it may be well to 
touch upon one matter there. In the passage 
commonly referred to (‘‘ Ars Poetica’’ 333-4), 
Horace does not say that ‘‘ the object of poetry 
is to instruct’’ (p. 148). He describes what 
poets actually wish to do, dividing them into 
three classes : 

“Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poete 

Aut simul et iueunda et idonea dicere vit.” 
They wish either to profit, or to delight, or to 
do both in one. It is not a question of what 
they ought to do, but of characteristic desires; 
and it is true to the facts. 

Of the chapters hitherto unmentioned, that 
of Mr. Wallis on Blake deserves high com- 
mendation. There is nothing better on the 
subject. Chapter XIV., on ‘‘Book Produc- 
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tion and Distribution, 1625-1800,’’ by Mr. 
H. G. Aldis, gives a very interesting picture of 
the relations between author and publisher in 
the seventeenth century, of the activities of 
Tonson, Lintot, Dodsley, and Miller in the 
eighteenth, and of the circumstances which 
gave rise to such collections of the English 
poets as those of Bell and Johnson. Mrs. 
Aldis also does well with ‘‘The Bluestock- 
ings,’’ and Mr. Darton with ‘‘Children’s 
Books,’’ beginning with the earliest specimens. 
The bibliography appended to this final chap- 
ter fills about seventeen pages, and is an 
achievement in itself; it should attract the 
notice of parents and teachers, who will not 
elsewhere find so excellent a guide. The 
author of the chapter is evidently responsible 
for the list. 

For several other lists the case is different, 
and the results are not always happy. In the 
Bibliography of Wordsworth, Knight’s Ev- 
ersley Edition (1896) should not have been 
made a mere adjunct to his earlier and infe- 
rior Edinburgh Edition; Mr. Nowell C. Smith 
should not be disguised as ‘‘Smith, C. N.’’; 
negligible anthologies like that of A. J. George 
should have been omitted; and under ‘‘Biog- 
raphy and Criticism,’’ there should be more 
entries from American scholarly periodicals. 
On p. 455 the page-heading properly changes 
to ‘‘ Coleridge’’ ; but on pp. 457, 459, reappears 
‘*William Wordsworth’’—a confusing over- 
sight. The list of books on Coleridge mentions 
the recent bibliography of T. J. Wise, but not 
that of J. L. Haney (Philadelphia, 1903), 
which, with its entries of books and articles on 
the poet, is indispensable to students. Under 
**Biography and Criticism,’’ Lucas’s ‘‘ Life of 
Charles Lamb’’ ought by all means to have 
been included ; it would be easy to add a dozen 
other important titles. 

In the work as a whole there is a certain 
awkwardness of arrangement. Why should 
Blake (1757-1827) precede Burns (1759- 
1796), and both follow Wordsworth (1770- 
1850) and Coleridge (1772-1834) ? 

But we must not quarrel with the volume. 
The chapters on Burke, Wordsworth, and 
Blake, which are not the only significant ones, 
would be enough to redeem it from defects far 
more serious than any we have noted. 


LANE Cooper. 


Mr. Stanley Leathes, one of the editors of “ The 
Cambridge Modern History,” has written a “ His- 
tory of the United Kingdom” on a large scale. 
The first volume, which will be issued this spring, 
is called “ The Making of the People,” and covers 
the period down to the time of the general applica- 
tion of machinery to industry. 








EYE-WITNESSES AT THE SHAMBLES.* 





Mr. Irvin 8S. Cobb’s ‘‘Paths of Glory’”’ 
easily deserves first place among recent books 
about the war. Mr. Cobb has an unusual 
talent for description, and his pages disclose 
a character typically American. He saw the 
war largely through German eyes and under 
German auspices, and he retained throughout 
something closely approximating a judicial 
poise; certainly there is always the manifest 
intention to be just and an almost meticulous 
adherence to fact. Nevertheless, the very per- 
fection of the machine, the subordination of 
the individual to the orders of an admitted 
superior, leave a sense of outraged American- 
ism behind, as in such an innocent instance as 
this : 

“The turf was scarred with hoofprints and 
strewed with hay; and there was a row of small 
trenches in which the Germans had built their fires 
to do their cooking. The sod, which had been 
removed to make these trenches, was piled in neat 
little terraces, ready to be put back; and care 
plainly had been taken by the troopers to avoid 
damaging the bark on the trunks of the ash and elm 
trees. 

“ There it was — the German system of warfare! 
These Germans might carry on their war after the 
most scientifically deadly plan the world has ever 
known; they might deal out their peculiarly fatal 
brand of drumhead justice to all civilians who 
crossed their paths bearing arms; they might burn 
and waste for punishment; they might lay on a 
captured city and a whipped province a tribute of 
foodstuffs and an indemnity of money heavier than 
any civilized race has ever demanded of the cowed 
and conquered—might do ell these things and more 
besides — but their common troopers saved the 
sods of the greensward for replanting and spared 
the boles of the young shade trees! ” 


None of the reproduced photographs which 
accompanied the serial publication of Mr. 
Cobb’s narrative have been used in his book, 
but there is no need for them, so pictorial are 
his words and so interpretative his attitude 
toward what he saw. Above all, perhaps, is 
the sincere American attitude he preserves 
from cover to cover of his interesting volume. 
He detested the thought of war before ever 
he saw it or its consequences; and when he 
was brought face to face with these he abomi- 
nated it and the spirit which calls men to 

*PatHs or Giory. Impressions of War Written at j 
Doran Co. Front. By Irvin S. Cobb. New York: George H 

WIth Avis. By Richard Harding Davis. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Charles 4 wit 

Fionming tx FLANpens. By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G-S. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Seribner'’s Sons 


Parts War Days. Diary of an American. ” By Charles 
ae Barnard, LL.B. Tilustrated. Boston: Little, Brown 


Tommy ATKINS AT Wark As TOLD In Hits Own YY -y By 
James A. Kilpatrick. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 

Stx Weeks aT THE WAR. By = Duchess of Suther- 
land. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & 
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slaughter. His hatred for the wickedness of 
what he saw and sympathy with those who 
suffer from this wickedness has produced a 
work of literature,—a profoundly sad criti- 
cism of life. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, like most of 
his countrymen, probably admired Germany 
but did not like it before he met it in war; 
since that time he has had reason for a more 
active sentiment of dislike, which he sets forth 
in his ‘‘ With the Allies,’’ recounting his expe- 
riences in Belgium from shortly after the 
German invasion of that peaceful country un- 
til the fall of Antwerp. He fell into the hands 
of German officers and for more than a day 
was under condemnation to die as a spy, in 
spite of his possession of a passport signed by 
the American minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock. 
His long experience as a war correspondent, 
almost always with regular soldiers, had not 
prepossessed him with conscript armies to 
begin with, and certain unpleasant Prussian 
habits, such as threatening civilians with a 
drawn revolver, did not change his opinions. 
His judgment of the German army is worth 
quoting, as follows: 

“Tt is, perhaps, the most efficient organization of 

modern times; and its purpose only is death. 
Those who cast it loose upon Europe are military- 
mad. And they are only a very small part of the 
German people. But to preserve their class they 
have in their own image created this terrible engine 
of destruction. For the present it is their servant. 
But, ‘though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.’ And, like Franken- 
stein’s monster, this monster, to which they gave 
life, may turn and rend them.” 
At the close of his book Mr. Davis has an inter- 
esting discussion about the war correspondent 
and the attitude of the European war offices 
toward him. It goes to bear out the general 
impression in the United States that war is so 
essentially stupid that its votaries become in- 
capacitated from seeing the rest of life in true 
proportion. 

The contents of Mr. E. Alexander Powell’s 
book, ‘‘Fighting in Flanders,’’ have all ap- 
peared in a number of American daily news- 
papers. So rapidly do the events of the war 
march, in spite of the stalemate at present, 
that the volume fails of interest through no 
fault of its own; certainly the events it de- 
scribes are of the first consequence. The most 
famous passage in it is that relating the inter- 
view between Mr. Powell and General von 
Boehn, commanding one of the armies of 
invasion, in which the American cited to him 
specific instances of atrocious conduct on the 
part of his soldiers. The German replied: 

“Such things are horrible if true. Of course, 
our soldiers, like soldiers in all armies, sometimes 








get out of hand and do things which we would never 
tolerate if we knew it. At Louvain, for example, I 
sentenced two soldiers to twelve years’ penal servi- 
tude each for assaulting a woman.” 

It is in this book that the adventures of Mr. 
Donald Thompson, the photographer from 
Kansas, are related, and they make an inter- 
esting chapter in the study of American na- 
tional character. Mr. Powell’s observations 
are as follows: 

“In all the annals of modern war I do not 

believe there is a parallel to this little Kansas pho- 
tographer halting, with peremptory hand, an ad- 
vancing army and photographing it, regiment by 
regiment, and then having a field-gun of the Im 
rial Guard go into action solely to gratify hi 
curiosity.” 
Mr. Thompson’s photographs are used to illus- 
trate the book, and bear out the conclusions of 
the text, which will probably be accepted as 
true by everybody in the world except the 
Germans. 

The ‘‘Paris War Days’’ of Mr. Charles 
Inman Barnard can scarcely be said to be a 
book at all, its contents comprising nothing 
more than the notes of a newspaper correspon- 
dent long resident in Paris, with occasional 
conclusions arrived at from his knowledge 
of the life there. But the author is none 
the less right in holding that even this slender 
information will be weleomed by the Ameri- 
ean public as adding to the general fund of 
knowledge which has made our people, except 
such of them as refuse to read the American 
and English books and papers, by far the best 
informed in the world. Among the various 
episodes which the German government has 
not yet succeeded in explaining away is the 
reason given for declaring war, thus: 

“August 3... Germany officially declared war 

upon France at five forty-five this evening. The 
notification was made by Baron von Schoen, the 
German Ambassador to France, when he called at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to ask for his pass- 
ports. Baron von Schoen declared that his Govern- 
ment had instructed him to inform the Government 
of the Republic that French aviators had flown 
over Belgium and that other French aviators had 
flown over Germany and dropped .bombs as far as 
Nuremburg. He added that this constituted an act 
of aggression and violation of German territory. 
M. Viviani listened in silence to Baron von Schoen’s 
statement, and when the German Ambassador had 
finished, replied that it was absolutely. false that 
French aviators had flown over Belgium and Ger- 
many and had dropped bombs.” 
As a result of a conversation with M. Jules 
Cambon on his return to Paris from the 
Embassy to Germany, eked out by interviews 
with those accompanying him, Mr. Barnard 
says: 

“M. Cambon drew an important distinction be- 
tween German diplomacy and the German military 
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clique. The former were willing only to go so far 
as risking a war, while the latter seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring on the war and attack France. The 
discussion lasted two or three days, and the mili- 
tary caste, receiving the strong personal encourage- 
ment and support of Emperor William, became 
omnipotent, and from that moment war was in- 
evitable. In regard to France, Germany constantly 
repeated the formula: ‘ Put strong pressure upon 
Russia, your ally, to prevent her from helping the 
Servians!’ To this France replied: ‘ Very good, 
but you yourself should put strong pressure upon 
Austria, your ally, to prevent her from provoking 
a catastrophe!” To this Germany rejoined: ‘Ah! 
But that is not the same thing!’ Thus it was in 
that cercle vicieux that the diplomatic conversation 
continued, which, under the circumstances, and 
especially owing to the attitude of Emperor Wil- 
liam, could end in nothing else but war.” 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Ogden Mills Reid 
in memory of his father, the late Whitelaw 
Reid, under whose editorship the author be- 
gan his career as a foreign correspondent. It 
bears just tribute to the value of the services 
of our ambassador, Mr. Myron Herrick. 

It was a good idea of Mr. James A. Kilpat- 
rick’s to embody into permanent form the 
numerous narratives of interest that were pub- 
lished from time to time in the British and 
Irish newspapers and give it the self-explana- 
tory title of ‘Tommy Atkins at War as Told 
in His Own Letters.’’ By dividing the letters 
into chapters, ‘‘Off to the Front,’’ ‘‘ Humor in 
the Trenches,’’ ‘‘The Intrepid Irish,’’ ‘‘The 
War in the Air,’’ and so on, to the number of 
thirteen, a consecutive series of pictures is 
presented, which constitute the most vivid 
impressions imaginable. One sups so full of 
horrors day by day since the beginning of this 
most awful of all wars that strong meat in- 
deed is required to jolt the jaded appetite, but 
this book will do it. One therefore reads with 
entire accord the compiler’s statement that 
**In spite of the hatreds this war has engen- 
dered there is still room for passages of fine 
sympathy and chivalry.’’ He goes on to say: 

“One young French lieutenant di 
himself by carrying a wounded Uhlan to a place of 
safety under heavy German fire, English soldiers 
have shown equal generosity and kindness to in- 
jured captives, and the tributes to heroic and 
patient nurses shine forth i oe oe of gold upon 
the dark pages of this tragic histo 
Even more welcome, perhaps, ane it finds 
a partial excuse for an o -repeated tale of 
violations of the laws of war by the enemy is 
contained in the following paragraph : 

“ Stories of German treachery are abundant, and 
official reports have dealt with such shameful prac- 
—_ “ driving prisoners and refugees in front of 

Kaen F -m abusing the protection of the 
White "Tee and wearing Red Cross brassards in 





action. The men have their own stories to tell. An 
Irish Guardsman records a white flag incident dur- 
ing the fighting on the Aisne: ‘ Coldstreamers, 
Connaughts, Grenadiers, and Irish Guards were all 
in this affair, and the fight was going on well. Sud- 
denly the Germans in front of us raised the White 
Flag, and we ceased firing and went up to take our 
prisoners. The moment we got into the open, fierce 
fire from concealed artillery was turned on us, and 
the surrendered Germans picked up their rifles and 
pelted us with their fire. It was horrible. They 
trapped us completely, and very few escaped.’ 
The German defense of these white flag incidents 
was given to Trooper G. Dougias by a prisoner who 
declared that the men were quite innocent of inten- 
tion to deceive, but that whenever their-officers saw 
the White Flag they hauled it down, and compelled 
them to fight.” 

In some senses the most interesting of all 
these books is the one that deals least with 
actual fighting, relating the adventures of 
Millicent Duchess of Sutherland during ‘‘Six 
Weeks at the War.’’ The Duchess left En- 
gland on August 8 to join a branch of the 
French Red Cross, and, after seeing what 
could be done that would be useful, sent back 
ta her home and procured a surgeon and 
eight trained nurses and the funds needed for 
the ‘‘ Millicent Sutherland Ambulance,’’ to be 
stationed at Namur and eventually to find 
their duties at the convent of the Sisters of 
Notre-Dame there. The German occupation 
forced the English party to return about the 
seventh of September, and they did their best 
to get into France, there to continue their 
work of mercy. But it was found impossible, 
and they returned to Brussels and through 
the efforts of the American Legation soon 
reached Holland, taking ship for England on 
September 18. So remote from any custom- 
ary experience were the adventures of the 
Duchess and so far removed from the sanity 
and common sense of every-day living was the 
treatment accorded her by those she met that 
the rational mind finds almost as much sheer 
nonsense in her calm and entertaining recital 
of events as in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ The 
English mind and the German never seemed 
quite to meet, and as the results never went 
further than to cause inconveniences sensibly 
borne, there is an element of true humor in the 
narrative. When, for example, the Duchess 
reached Brussels on her way home, she found 
herself a prisoner in her hotel with guards 
stationed at her door. She sent a note to the 
American Minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock. and 
what follows is best told by herself: 

“He most kindly came, but at my door the sen- 
tries refused to let him in. He told me afterward 
that he went to the Kommandantur and ‘ raised 

!’ The result was very successful. An offi- 
cer came round with him, cursed the sentries — as 
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if it was their fault—and they were removed. 
The American Minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock, is a 
very agreeable man. He had been appointed by 
President Wilson as Minister to Brussels for a rest 
eure! ... Unfortunately for him destiny has 
checkmated his rest cure, but I am quite sure that 
this man of peace was in a great many ways check- 
mating the Germans.” 

It is to be said that, though the Duchess is in 
no sense of the word a professional writer, 
she has so fully developed the faculty often 
found in women of the world of saying what 
she thinks and conveying in werds how she 
feels that many a trained writer would give an 


eye for it. WALuace Rice. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


A surprisingly good novel by Mr. Ernest 
Poole (a new writer, as far as we are in- 
formed), is entitled ‘‘The Harbor.’’ It offers 
an epitome of American life at the present 
time, taking the harbor of New York as a 
symbol. Dante’s famous description of the 
Sacred Poem might be taken as Mr. Poole’s 
text. ‘‘The meaning of this work is not sim- 
ple, but rather can be said to be of many sig- 
nifications, that is, of several meanings; for 
there is one meaning that is derived from the 
letter, and another that is derived from the 
things indicated by the letter. The first is 
ealled literal, but the second allegorical or 
mystical.’’ The author himself puts the mat- 
ter more bluntly when he makes his hero say, 
near the end of the book: ‘‘I have seen three 
harbors: my father’s harbor which is now 
dead, Dillon’s harbor of big companies which 
is very much alive, and Joe Kramer’s harbor 
which is struggling to be born. It’s an inter- 
esting age to live in. I should like to write the 
truth as I see it about each kind of harbor.’’ 
Of the first two harbors we should say that 
Mr. Poole had written the truth; of the third, 
we are far from certain. The transition which 
has taken place, within a generation, from the 
age of competitive individual enterprise to the 
age of organized efficiency, is clearly set before 
us. The teller of the story, which is auto- 
biographical in form, is the son of an old ship- 
master and dock-owner, whose prime has seen 
the great age of American shipping, and who, 
in his declining years, has watched its disap- 
pearance from the seas, and felt what seem to 
be the foundations of life crumble beneath his 
feet. As the boy grows up, he comes under the 


*THe Harsor. By Ernest Poole. New York: The Mac- 
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spell of Dillon, an engineer whose daughter he 
marries, and who has a splendid vision of the 
city beautiful, based upon a glorified harbor 
and the most enlightened organization of its 
ancillary industries. To the boy, the harbor 
has seemed repellantly ugly, but to the young 
man, learning to know it intimately, and 
studying its various aspects under the enthusi- 
astic guidance of his chief (and father-in-law) 
it grows to be a thing of awful beauty with 
amazing possibilities for the redemption of 
social life. But working all the time counter 
to Dillon’s influence is the influence of Joe 
Kramer, a college friend, a modern of the 
moderns, who scorns their college teaching as 
‘news from the graveyard,’’ and develops 
into a wild-eyed socialist, bent only upon the 
upsetting of the comfortable order of society, 
and seeing in the harbor only a vast capital- 
istic engine for the crushing of human lives. 
There is nothing constructive about Kramer’s 
ideals, but only a fierce conviction that any- 
thing would be better than the existing state 
of affairs, and an absolute inability to partici- 
pate in Dillon’s vision of social amelioration 
through enhanced efficiency and the applica- 
tion of directive intelligence to industrial 
affairs. The hero, whose part in the drama is 
that of a professional writer for newspapers 
and magazines, gradually finds doubts creep- 
ing into his mind, and becomes more and more 
swayed by sympathy with Kramer’s material- 
istic aims and aspirations. To our mind there 
is no doubt as to the ascendancy and ultimate 
triumph of Dillon’s ideals, because they mean 
the victory of intellectualism over emotional- 
ism in human affairs, and it is something of a 
disappointment that the hero should come to 
waver between the two views. When we take 
leave of him, he is struggling with a confused 
sense that there is something big and unappre- 
hended in the cause of which Kramer has been 
the protagonist, and for which, as the ring- 
leader of a riot of striking dockers, he has very 
nearly forfeited his life to the law. The char- 
acterization in the novel is fine, although the 
two women (the hero’s wife and sister) do not 
quite take hold of our sympathies as we wish 
they might; but the hero, his father, and the 
two men who most influence him, are genuine 
creations. In style and temper, this book re- 
minds us strongly of the two novels of Mr. 
Albert Edwards, to say nothing of its being 
concerned with the same sort of subject- 
matter. 

Turning from this vivid piece of modern 
realism to Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘‘The 
Sword of Youth,’’ we are plunged into the 
very different atmosphere of sentimental ro- 
mance, tinged with psychological subtlety, and 
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delighting in word-painting for its own sake. 
The story is of the slightest, but, considering 
the nature of some of Mr. Allen’s recent per- 
formances, we may be glad that the book he 
now gives us has any story at all. Here is an 
episode of the Civil War, the story of a Ken- 
tucky boy who, on his seventeenth birthday, 
determines to join the Confederate cause for 
which his father and four brothers have al- 
ready sacrificed their lives. To do this, he 
must forsake his sweetheart, and leave his 
mother to struggle alone with the difficulties 
of an impoverished farm. Two years then 
elapse, and the boy, now a veteran soldier, is 
with the Army of Northern Virginia, the for- 
lorn last hope of the Confederacy, on the eve 
of the fall of Richmond and the end of all 
things. A letter gets through to him with the 
information that his mother is dying, and an 
appeal to come to her before it is too late. He 
at once deserts, and reaches his Kentucky 
home only to find that it is too late. Then he 
goes back to Lee’s camp, makes his confession, 
and is pardoned. The end of the tale leaves 
him in the arms of his betrothed. This is all 
of the story; it is eked out to novelistic volume 
by what we should call padding were it not 
the writing of so artistic a stylist and sugges- 
tive an intelligence as those of Mr. Allen. A 
minor but irritating inaccuracy is the spelling 
**Clarke’’ for the name of the explorer; a 
more serious lapse is the implication that 
slavery no longer existed in Kentucky in the 
autumn of 1863. Of course, the Declaration 
had no application to the slave states that re- 
mained in the Union, and it was not until the 
adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment that 
the Kentucky slaves were legally emancipated. 

Miss Clothilde Graves, who writes under the 
pen-name of ‘‘Richard Dehan,’’ has added to 
“The Dop Doctor’’ and ‘‘Between Two 
Thieves,’’ a third novel of similar dimensions. 
‘*The Man of Iron,’’ with Bismarck for its 
central figure, treats of the Franco-Prussian 
War with the methods employed by ‘‘ Between 
Two Thieves’’ for the Crimean War. The 
book has taken over two years to write (as well 
it might!), according to the preface, which 
thus magniloquently states this simple fact: 
**For the second time, since this book’s begin- 
ning, the rose of June had flamed into splen- 
did bloom. I drew breath, for my task 
approached its ending, and looked up from the 
yellowed newspaper records of a great War 
waged forty-four years ago.’’ What she saw 
the world knows only too well. But, beholding 
it, she further says: 

“T see no cause to blot a line that I have written. 
For the Germany of 1870 was not the Germany 
of 1914. The New Spirit of Teutonism had not 





shown itself in those dead days I have tried to 
testify. . . . Could the relentless exponent of 
the fierce gospel of blood and iron have foreseen 
the imminent, approaching disintegration of his 
colossal life-work. under the hands of his suc- 
cessors— could he have known what Dead Sea 
fruit of ashes and bitterness his fatal creed, 
grafted upon the oak of Germany, was fated to 
bring forth— he would have drunk ere death of 
the crimson lees of the Cup of Judgment; he 
would have seen in the shape of his pupil the gro- 
tesque, distorted image of himself.” 

Both this prophecy and this psychological 
judgment are probably true; and, although 
the author claims to have blotted no line of 
her story in the light of recent happenings, 
we may venture to assert that the last words 
of the heroine to the Iron Chancellor have 
been penned since the fatal first of August 
of last year. 

“You are not a good man, Monseigneur .. . 
Hard, subtle, arrogant, cruel, and unscrupulous, 
God made you to be the Fate of France. One day 
she will lift up her face from the mire into which 
you have trodden it, and the star will be burning 
unquenched upon her forehead. We may both he 
dead before that day dawns. But rest assured 
that when your armies cross the Rhine they will 
not gain an easy victory! We shall be prepared 
and ready, Monseigneur, when the Germans come 
again ” 

These words come at the very close, when the 
heroine, after having cherished the ambition 
to become a second Charlotte Corday, has 
heeded the scriptural injunction —‘‘Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay’’— and has been 
stirred by compassion to save Bismarck’s life 
instead of destroying it, takes her leave of the 
sinister Man of Iron. The heroine is a French 
girl, noble and pure-souled, the daughter of a 
French officer slain on the battle-field, and of 
a wicked mother, who has trafficked in both 
personal and patriotic honor, and who has 
even sought to drag her own child into the 
maelstrom of corruption. The mother has just 
met a richly-merited fate, and the daughter is 
on the way to England with the young Irish 
journalist who has been her faithful lover 
from the time when he first saw her, and to 
whom she has given her heart in gladness. 
This Irishman, P. C. Breagh by name, is the 
hero of the story on its private and romantic 
side, and plays his part acceptably to the 
reader, if not much more than that. He is 4 
free-lance war correspondent, driven into that 
calling by the accident of having been swin- 
dled out of his inheritance by a rascally trus- 
tee. To make smooth his future, we are given 
to understand that the inheritance is eventu- 
ally to be recovered. On the historical side, 
the novel gives us vital characterizations of 
Bismarck and Moltke, of the pathetic Prince 
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Imperial and of his tinsel emperor-father con- 
cerning whom these burning words are writ- 
ten: ‘‘He had made France his mistress and 
his slave, and now her fetters were to be 
hacked apart by the merciless sword of the 
invader. Through losses, privations, and hu- 
miliations; through an ordeal of suffering 
unparalleled in the world’s history, through 
an orgy of vice and an era of infidelity, 
through fresh oceans of blood shed from the 
veins of her bravest, she was to pass before she 
found herself and God again.’’ This concep- 
tion of the Terrible Year as a divine judgment 
upon a beloved but sinning nation is the key- 
note of the work, which is infused throughout 
(we need hardly say) by the deepest of relig- 
ious feeling. Its war pictures are vivid tran- 
scripts of reality, its human figures have the 
stamp of life upon them, and its decorative 
features are the embodiment of minute and 
comprehensive knowledge. It is all over- 
wrought, and this lack of restraint in both 
style and feeling is its chief defect. We think 
it somewhat less impressive than ‘‘ Between 
Two Thieves,’’ but we would not willingly 
have missed reading it. 


Witt1AmM Morton PAyne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


The test tube, the analytical 
ryan of ria, Dalance, the scalpel, and the 

microscope have marvellously 
enhanced man’s knowledge of, and his mas- 
tery over, the forces of nature, enlarged his 
understanding of his own structure and func- 
tions, and filled his quiver with new weapons 
against foes seen and unseen. Nature is no 
longer a sealed book, and superstitious fear 
of her has forever been banished by men. In- 
deed, he scans the creeping caterpillar and 
turns it at will by his knowledge of its reac- 
tions to stimuli, and straightway proclaims 
mechanism as the all-sufficient and complete 
explanation of the mystery of life. Those who 
find the mechanistic conception of life satisfy- 
ing, as well as those who question the adequacy 
of its foundations and conclusions, will find in 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s ‘‘The Wonder 
of Life’’ (Holt) much food for rumination. 
It is a series of glimpses into the structures, 
functions, activities, habits, and instincts 
which characterize living things, and distin- 
guish them from the non-living world which 
does not trade with time and transmit its gains 
to its descendants. This is admirably shown 
by the marvellous story of the fresh-water eel 
which migrates from the Vistula to the deep 
sea off Ireland for the purpose of spawning, 
and by the unique transformation of its trans- 








parent ribbon-like larve into the still smaller 
black eivers which make their way back by 
some secret homing instinct from the open sea 
to the streams and lakes of the centre of the 
continent. To the mechanist this is no more 
than the intricate unravelment of chemical 
reaction, provided only he endows the fleeting 
and ever-changing molecules of the eel, as they 
come into and then forever leave its changing 
body, with all the fundamental properties that 
the race of eels have accumulated in the ages 
of their long evolution. Professor Thomson 
is a Neo-vitalist of an undogmatic sort, and he 
has set forth an inviting array of problems for 
his many materialistic confréres to consider. 
Anything from his pen is sure to be interest- 
ing, to be marked by lucidity, by a spirit of 
eandor, and by a clearly defined progress to 
definite conclusions, or at least to a clear state- 
ment of the problem. Although deeply im- 
bued with the philosophic significance of the 
fact related, the work is not written in the 
philosophic tone nor does it employ the phil- 
osophic vocabulary. It is a charming series of 
natural history word pictures, painted for the 
most part in newly explored lands, and 
sketched with a trained hand. These countless 
illustrations of life’s wonders are grouped 
about seven main themes: the drama of life 
with its primal impulses of hunger and love; 
the haunts of life, or the story of exploitation 
of the earth to its remotest nooks and corners; 
the insurgence of life, or the circumvention of 
space and the conquest of time by produc- 
tivity, by adaptation to difficult conditions, by 
tenacity and plasticity, and by the mysterious 
instinct of migration that guides the inexpe- 
rienced fledgling across trackless wastes of 
land and sea. Behavior of animals, or the 
ways of life, are illustrated by the complex 
instincts of birds and insects, and the web of 
life by the intricate interrelations of flowers 
and insects, of parasites and their hosts, by 
the story of pearls, and by the complex adapta- 
tions of the euckoo, who foists her domestic 
cares upon other birds. The cycle of life is 
illustrated by the various types of ree 
ment under normal and experimental condi- 
tions, and includes a discussion of parental 
instincts, and of death. The closing chapter, 
on the wonder of life, is one of unusual inter- 
est which sums up and elaborates the distin- 
guishing characteristics of organisms. It 
ranges over a great variety of topics, from 
anaphallaxis and chemical individuality to 
sleep and phosphorescence, protective colora- 
tion, mimicry, and transmission of acquired 
characters, and closes with an illuminating, if 
not wholly conclusive, discussion of vitalism 
as opposed to mechanism. 
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‘‘This is an elementary book,’’ 
says Mr. H. P. Adams in the 
preface to his brief sketch of the 
French Revolution (McClurg). ‘‘ It aims, 
above all, at making the story clear. Its other 
purpose, no less important, is to indicate the 
present state of the chief problems associated 
with the great Revolution.’’ A book which 
should really do what Mr. Adams aims to do, 
within the space which he has allowed him- 
self, would be a notable event; it would be 
such a book as might be written by a man 

of the learning of Aulard, the in- 
sight of Carlyle, and the constructive and 
literary talent of, let us say, Mignet. In lieu 
of first-hand knowledge, Mr. Adams has read 
** Acton, Sorel, Aulard, Kropotkin, Belloc, and 
the writers of the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory.”’ These are all very well in their way, 
but they are so little agreed in their concep- 
tions of the Revolution that however intelli- 
gently one may read them (and Mr. Adams 
appears to have read them attentively enough) 
a sketch of the subject ‘‘based mainly’’ on 
them is almost sure to lack precisely that merit 
which Mr. Adams seeks to attain, namely, 
clearness. Certainly one must have not only a 
pretty good first-hand knowledge of the Revo- 
lution, but a considerable appreciation of the 
influences that have given us such varied inter- 
pretations of it, before it is possible to recon- 
eile Aulard, Kropotkin, and the ‘‘writers of 
the Cambridge Modern History.’’ To two 
parts of Kropotkin, Mr. Adams has apparently 
added one part of Aulard and one of what col- 
lege students know best as ‘‘Mr. Cambridge.”’ 
The mixture has been well stirred, and spiced 
with certain generalizations of the author’s 
own brewing. But the trouble is that the 
ingredients do not combine, and the result is 
far from clear. Fortunately, it is no crime to 
write an unsatisfactory book about the French 
Revolution; and if ‘‘the readers for whom 
[the book] is intended’’ are such as like to 
read about the Revolution without going be- 
yond text books and brief manuals, they will 
find here, as the author expresses a hope that 
they may, ‘‘something essentially differing 
from what they can get from the excellent 
hand books of similar size that exist.’’ 


The story of 
the French 
Revolution. 


The late John Hays Gardiner’ 8 
4 An oppraisement volume on Harvard in the 

** American Colleges and Uni- 
versities Series’’ (Oxford Press) is not a con- 
ventional history; it is an impressive account 
of the institution that was practically created 
by President Eliot during the forty years of 
his administration. Some of the items that 
stick in memory after the book has been read 





are: Germany’s major part in the develop- 
ment of Harvard, the way the college attends 
to the intimate needs of its students, the illus- 
trious names that have been connected with it, 
and the inimitableness of its collections. 
There could not be a more inspiring chapter 
in American education than the one in this 
book treating the origin, development, and 
present status of Harvard’s libraries. And 
the story of the other collections (including 
that of the glass flowers) does not lag in sug- 
gestiveness. It is good for the soul to read of 
the equipment for research with which Har- 
vard is endowed. The social life of the stu- 
dents, as it revolves around athletics and 
clubs, is set forth in a most enlightening way. 
There is nothing apologetic or patronizing in 
this connection; the physical activities seem 
to prevent dyspepsia and the social ones offish- 
ness, so that ali are pleased. The fact that 
from one-half to two-thirds of the students 
work their way, partly at least, through Har- 
vard is viewed optimistically. Could not the 
impecunious do a little far-sighted borrow- 
ing while in college? The time is at most 
short, and during this brief space Sauls are 
supposed to be metamorphosed into Pauls. 
But students have a way the country over of 
answering this and similar questions to their 
own apparent satisfaction and it is their 
affair. If the author of this book thinks that 
students at Harvard act wisely, the reader is 
almost forced to agree, for he sees that Har- 
vard did well by him. The volume was writ- 
ten with care and love. It contains a great 
mass of detailed information presented in the 
orthodox Harvard tone: dignified, measured, 
truth-bearing, unhumorous. Arranged as the 
chapters are, there is an occasional repetition ; 
the traditional Harvard use of the fine-tooth 
comb as a searching instrument occurs (it 
reminds one too much of Murillo) ; and there 
is at least one slip: on page 19 Harvard Hall 
is said to have burned down on February 2, 
1764, while on page 237 the same disaster is 
reported to have taken place on January 24, 
1764. But these are trivialities which the 
author would indubitably have attended to 
had he lived to revise his manuscript. All in 
all, this is at once an inspiring and an instrue- 
tive account of the way in which America’s 
best-known university makes men out of boys 
and scholars out of men. 


ah The name of the late Dr. Roswell 
addresses ofa =: Park, of Buffalo, became widely 
famous surgeon. known to the general public at 
the time of President McKinley’s assassination 
at the Pan-American Exposition. Holding the 
office of Medical Director of the Exposition, 
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and being also Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Buffalo and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
the Buffalo General Hospital, as well as an 
acknowledged leader in his profession, he was 
naturally called upon to minister to the dis- 
tinguished visitor. His absence from the city, 
however, made it necessary that another hand 
should perform the immediate operation de- 
manded by the exigencies of the case. His 
subsequent endeavors to save the patient’s life 
and his disappointment and distress at failure 
are matters of history. It is to his pen that we 
owe the ‘‘ Selected Papers, Surgical and Scien- 
tific,’ chosen for publication by two of his 
colleagues, and issued to subscribers. One of 
these colleagues, Dr. Charles G. Stockton, has 
prepared a memoir of Dr. Park, with which 
the volume opens, and the surgeon’s son Julian 
contributes a brief preface and otherwise codp- 
erates in the editorship of the volume. From 
papers on cancer, a subject of special study, to 
an inquiry into the ultimate substance or 
foree composing the universe, the writer 
shows a wide range of interests and attain- 
ments; and the clearness and simplicity with 
which, even to a layman, he succeeds in con- 
veying his meaning render his writings attrac- 
tive beyond the circle of those to whom most of 
them are primarily addressed. The picture of 
the man himself, in Dr. Stockton’s memoir, 
is by no means the least interesting feature of 
the volume. A portrait of a more literal sort 
than this literary one faces the title-page. 








Macaulay found but one fault in 
his favorite Thucydides,—a too 
close adherence to narrative. 
Since Macaulay’s day experiments in histori- 
eal writing have been tried in which the con- 
secutive statement of particular events has 
been broken for purposes of exposition, or 
philosophy, or what not. For the serious stu- 
dent of history such an excursus, breaking the 
narrative, is less enlightening than might be 
expected. ‘‘England in the Later Middle 
Ages,’’ by Professor Kenneth H. Vickers, of 
the University of Durham, has been criticized 
as lacking in such ‘‘philosophical’’ passages. 
From this criticism we dissent; there was a 
noticeable need of a book covering the period 
from 1272 to 1485 in narrative form, and ad- 
hering as closely as possible to the sources. 
Such a book the third volume of ‘‘A History 
of England’’ (Putnam) in seven volumes un- 
der the general editorship of Professor Oman 
turns out to be. Sources only recently avail- 
able are referred to constantly. It is no easy 
matter to satisfy the specialist and the gen- 
eral reader in the treatment of these two cen- 
turies: in the adoption of his style Professor 


England in 
the later 
Middle Ages. 








Vickers has had the specialist as well as the 
reader in mind. Certainly the decorations of 
history, dramatic and picturesque details, he 
has employed with economy. One may read 
well into the narrative of Agincourt without 
realizing it; but one is bound to admit that 
the casual account is probably better history 
than eloquence or dramatic writing after the 
event. Nil admirari and personal detachment 
mark the book; and if few will sit down to 
read the work through, leisure permitting, 
others will find themselves coming back to it 
for what is, on the whole, the best narrative of 
the period yet put together from confused and 
often contradictory masses of record. Par- 
ticularly to be commended are the maps of 
campaigns at the end of the volume. 


pumerre In form and appearance befit- 
foremost ting its subject, ‘‘A History of 
art museum. 


the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’”’ (Duffield), by Miss Winifred E. Howe, 
presents in considerable detail, and with a 
preliminary chapter on the early art institu- 
tions of New York, a chronological account of 
the now splendid collection started nearly half 
a century ago through the activity of a group 
of New York art-lovers, notably enriched some 
decades later by the discriminating generosity 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, fourth presi- 
dent of the Museum and most zealous and 
intelligent promoter of its fortunes, and, since 
1910, under the able directorship of Mr. 
Edward Robinson, in succession to Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke. A preface of more than a 
perfunctory character is contributed by Mr. 
Robert W. De Forest, who for more than a 
quarter of a century has been a trustee of the 
Museum and has served it in various capaci- 
ties. The preliminary account of the city’s 
early institutions of art is a notable contribu- 
tion to local history, filling a third of the 
volume. Prepared before the publication of 
the recent biography of Samuel F. B. Morse. 
first president of the National Academy of 
Design and otherwise prominent in New 
York’s early endeavors to become an art 
centre, the chapter could not avail itself of the 
considerable relevant material that excellent 
biography contains; but it appears to be a 
thorough and trustworthy piece of work 
within the limits of its design. Many por- 
traits and other illustrations suitably enrich 
the volume. 


wile ood In ‘‘ War and Insurance’’ (Mac- 
the insurance millan), Professor Josiah Royce 
ar has applied his pet theory of 
dyadic and triadic relations to international 
affairs. The dyadic relations of man to man he 
considers unstable and fraught with danger: 
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‘*A pair of men is what I may call an essen- 
tially dangerous community.’’ Hespeaks of it 
as a law that this dual relation produces fric- 
tion, and that this friction tends to increase; 
and goes on to say that the deepest reason why 
war is so persistent is that nations, thus far in 
history, are related chiefly in pairs. This would 
be altered by triads, which, like the normal 
family — father, mother, and child,— consist 
of a group of three parties. In the family 
triad, the winning and common care for the 
child may charm away many of the influences 
that threaten to wreck the unity of the home. 
Similarly in any triadic group the interme- 
diary, corresponding to the child in the fam- 
ily, transforms the dangerous pair into a 
harmonious triad, and gives stability and 
peace. Such a group of three Professor 
Royee calls a ‘‘community of interpretation.’’ 
Besides the family we have such communities 
of interpretation in the judicial triad (com- 
plainant, defendant, judge), the banking triad 
(investor, borrower, banker), and the insur- 
ance triad (adventurer, beneficiary, insurer). 
Of all relations and practical communities yet 
devised, the insurance relations and communi- 
ties most tend to bring peace on earth. No 
adequate effort has been made to further 
peace through an application of the insurer’s 
community to international business. This 
Professor Royce advocates, and he believes, 
notwithstanding the difficulties discussed in 
his introduction, that the proposal is practical. 


— How well French scholarship 
caory te might teach America to unite 
modern dress. the power of learning with the 
forces of daily life has often enough been 
shown; yet seldom more clearly than when 
M. Joseph Bédier, now foremost among au- 
thorities on the medieval romances, con- 
structed from several versions a story of 
Tristan and Iseult which is essentially faithful 
to tradition, and yet suited to the demands of 
modern taste, and to the likings of the modern 
reader. Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut, as 
adapted by this eminent scholar, having been 
erowned by the French Academy, has since 
attracted the services of skilful translators,— 
one of them Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose version 
is published in this country by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The English translation has in 
some quarters been even more highly praised 
in point of style than M. Bédier’s adaptation, 
thongh his skill in French is great. If the 
praise be too high, it nevertheless serves as a 
vigorous recommendation of a fascinating 
book. May the volume come into the hands 
of everyone who knows the tale of Tristan 
only through the medium of Wagner! 








; In “The English Parish 
medieval chureh Church’? (Scribner) Mr. J. 
architecture. = Charles Cox has written, out of 
fulness of knowledge, an admirable brief 
manual for the amateur. It is, as the sub- 
title proclaims, ‘‘an account of the chief 
building types and their materials during nine 
centuries,’’ broadly considering the church 
fabric as a whole rather than individual 
forms of detail. It is in this respect that it 
contrasts with the more minute treatments of 
Mr. Bond, whereas it supplements Mr. Cram’s 
portfolio of views through its enlightening 
text. Especially vital is the chapter on the 
gradual growth of church plans. The illus- 
trations, though small, are many and unhack- 
neyed, selected with a knowledge of the 
buildings and of the literature which is aston- 
ishingly wide. It is the parish church rather 
than the cathedral which is the flower of En- 
glish medieval church architecture. To the 
tourist and the student this little volume will 
prove an excellent guide. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “Useful Reference Series” published by 
the Boston Book Company has two unquestionably 
useful recent additions in Mr. Axel Moth’s 
“Glossary of Library Terms: English, Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Swed- 
ish,” and Miss Katharine H. Wead’s “ List of 
Series and Sequels for Juvenile Readers.” These 
are in pamphlet form and constitute numbers ten 
and eleven, respectively, of the series. 

Technicalities remote and obscure, slang expres- 
sions, archaic terms, and unusual phrases of all 
sorts are contained in the index to Mr. Ralph 
Durand’s “ Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard 
Kiphng” (Doubleday). The index alone should 
convinee anyone that a Kipling handbook satisfies 
a real need. The book itself further justifies the 
assumption. It is more than a mere glossary of 
terms: it is brimful of information about the 
unheard-of things with which Mr. Kipling whets 
the curiosity of his readers — just the information, 
in fact, that every Kipling enthusiast wants. 

The well-known Stedman-Woodberry edition of 
fhe Works of Edgar Allan Poe, first published in 
1895 in ten volumes, is now re-issued by Messrs. 
Seribner in their “Library of Modern Authors.” 
It has been reset in larger type and printed from 
new plates on paper bearing the author’s initials 
in water-mark; the bibliography has been brought 
down to date, the matter pertaining to the por- 
traits rearranged, and the text, re-examined by 
Professor Woodberry, has been revised in the few 
immaterial points where it has been found wanting. 
The scholarly critical notes, subjected to the same 
careful re-examination, have been retained. Ex- 
cellent in every detail of book manufacture, this 
becomes without question the definitive edition of 
Poe. 
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NOTES. 


A volume of “ Cornish Plays” by Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis will be published next month by Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Maxim Gorky is writing the recollections of his 
early years, which will appear in the spring under 
the title of “ My Childhood.” 

“The Limitations of Science?’ by Professor 
Louis T. More, is a volume which Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. expect to issue in May. 

“Songs from the Clay” is the title of a new 
volume of poems by Mr. James Stephens, which 
Messrs. Macmillan will soon publish. 

The scenes of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s forthcoming 
novel “ Victory ” are laid on an island in the South- 
ern Pacific, and much of its action is on the sea. 

A new African book, “ The Rediscovered Coun- 
try,” by Mr. Stewart Edward White is promised 
for spring publication by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 





A volume by Professor H. Walker on “ The 
English Essay and Essayists ” will soon be added to 
Messrs. Dutton’s “ Channels of English Literature ” 
series. 

Baron Paul Benjamin D’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, the well-known pacificist, has written a book 
entitled “America and Her Problems,” which the 
Maemillan Co. will publish this spring. 

“The Second Odd Number” is a book of stories 
translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant 
by Mr. Charles Henry White which Messrs. Har- 
per are adding to their “ Odd Number Series.” 

In “ New Cosmopolis,” which will be published 
before long by Messrs. Scribner, Mr. James Hune- 
ker gives intimate accounts of the fundamental 
features of New York as seen by artist and critic. 

In “James Russell Lowell as a Critic,” which 
Messrs. Putnam will publish immediately, Mr. 
Joseph J. Reilly raises the question whether or not 
Lowell can be called a critic and answers it in the 
negative. 

Augustus De Morgan’s “ Budget of Paradoxes ” 
has been edited and revised by Mr. David Eugene 
Smith and is announced for spring publication in 
two large octavo volumes by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Among the March novels announced by Messrs. 
Seribner are Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “A Lover's 
Tale,” Mr. Gouverneur Morris’s “ The Seven Dar- 
lings,” and “August First,’ by Mrs. Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews and Mr. Roy Irving 
Murray. 

During the spring two new volumes will be added 
to the “National Social Science Series,’ which 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. are publishing. They 
are “ The Cost of Living,” by Mr. Walter E. Clark, 
and “Trusts and Competition,” by Mr. John F. 
Crowell. 

Dr. William Healy Dall has prepared a biog- 
raphy of one of America’s most prominent nat- 
uralists, Spencer Fullerton Baird, which will also 
contain selections from his correspondence with 
Audubon, Agassiz, Dana, and others. Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. are the publishers. 








When M. Berger’s Life of William Blake ap- 
peared in France several years ago, Swinburne 
hastened to acclaim it as the “last word” on the 
poet and mystic. The work has now been trans- 
lated into English and will be published this 
month by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Professor Joseph Jastrow’s studies in experi- 
mental and comparative psychology, embodying his 
findings on the development of the individual and 
social nature, will appear this spring under the 
title of “Character and Temperament,” with the 
imprint of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


“ Hellenic Civilization,” by Dr. G. W. Botsford 
and Dr. E. G. Sibler, is the first volume of a new 
series of sources and studies covering the entire 
history of western civilization. The series will be 
entitled “Records of Civilization,” and will be 
issued by the Columbia University Press. 

In “The Modern Study of Literature,” which 
will come from the University of Chicago Press, 
the author, Dr. Richard Green Moulton, offers an 
introduction to literary theory and interpretation, 
aiming to show how literature may maintain its 
place in the foremost ranks of modern study. 


During the spring two volumes of plays will be 
added to Mr. Mitchell Kennerley’s “ Modern 
Drama Series.” They are “The Lonely Way: 
Interlude: Countess Mizzi,’” from the German of 
Arthur Schnitzler, and “Lovers: The Free 
Woman: They,” from the French of Maurice 
Donnay. 

An English version is soon to be published of 
one of Maeterlinck’s earlier and less familiar 
works, “ Serres Chaudes.” The poems have been 
translated in their original metres by Mr. Bernard 
Miall, who has also contributed a preface on their 
place in contemporary letters in Maeterlinck’s own 
literary career. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is at work on the com- 
pleting volume of the trilogy which he began in 
1910 with “Clayhanger,” and continued in 1911 
with “ Hilda Lessways”; and he hopes to publish 
it next autumn. Meantime his English publishers 
are bringing out a new edition of his romance of 
the divorce problem, “ Whom God Hath Joined ” — 
originally published in 1906. 

The publishing business of Messrs. Browne & 
Howell Co., Chicago, has been taken over by Mr. 
Frank L. Howell, long associated with the old com- 
pany, and will be conducted under the name of The 
Howell Co. (not inc.), with general offices at 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. It will be the aim of 
the new company to maintain the high standard of 
publishing set by the older concern. New publica- 
tions for the spring will shortly be announced. 


Two books of special interest to come from the 
Oxford University Press are “ Mark Rutherford’s ” 
“Last P from a Journal,” which has been 
prepared for the press by Mrs. Hale White, and 
the late Mr. W. P. Courtney’s “ Bibliography of 
Samuel Johnson.” Mr. Courtney spent an im- 
mense amount of labor on this task, which he did 
not live to finish, but his manuscript has had the 
benefit of revision at the hands of Mr. D. Nicol 
Smith. 
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by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. the aim of which is 
to present brief yet comprehensive estimates of au- 
thors while they are yet alive. To the first group 
of titles now in preparation belong Mr. J. D. 
Beresford’s “ H. G. Wells,’ Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
“ Joseph Conrad,” Mr. W. L. George’s “Anatole 
France,” Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “John Gals- 
worthy,” and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s “ Mrs. 
Humphry Ward.” 

The fortheoming translation of Treitschke’s 
“ History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century ” 
recently announced in these columns is the joint 
undertaking of Messrs. McBride, Nast & Co. of 
New York and Messrs. Jarrold & Sons of London. 
The translator is Dr. M. E. Paul, and the editor 
is Mr. William H. Dawson, author. of “ The Evo- 
lution of Modern Germany.” Mr. Dawson will 
write the supplementary volume of the series, 
which is to be issued in seven volumes. 

The posthumous book by the late Sister Nivedita, 
which Messrs. Longmans will have ready imme- 
diately under the title of “ Footfalls of Indian His- 
tory,” deals with the re-interpretation of the great 
ages of the past of India, especially in relation to 
the social and religious consciousness of the people. 
It will be illustrated in color from water-colors 
by Abanindra Nath Tagore, and two other members 
of the School of Indian Painters which has grown 
up under his inspiration at Caleutta. 

Russian literature figures prominently in the 
spring announcements of English publishers. We 
note in particular a new edition of Gogol’s “ Dead 
Souls,” with a preface by Mr. Stephen Graham. 
Another of the great Russian realist novels, “ The 
Golovleffs,” by Shehedrin (Saltikov), is to appear 
for the first time in an English translation. Other 
announcements include a translation by J. E. 
Hogarth of Andreiev’s play, “ The Life of Man,” 
which enjoyed a long run at the Arts Theatre in 
Moscow. 

The next batch of volumes to appear in Messrs. 
Holt’s “ Home University Library ” will comprise 
a study of Milton, by Mr. John Bailey, whose 
“Johnson and his Cirele” is already among the 
most suecessful volumes in the library; a “ History 
of Philosophy,” by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb; 
“Political Thought in England, from Herbert 
Spencer to the Present Day,’ by Mr. Ernest 
Barker; and “ Belgium,” by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, 
who deals with his subject both from the historical 
and the descriptive standpoint, with maps illus- 
trating past and present campaigns. 

Short and carefully-considered lists of note- 
worthy books in various departments of literature 
are compiled and issued at short intervals by the 
New York Publie Library, the works named being 
selected from its own resources. For instance, 
there have lately appeared little paper book bibli- 
ographies of “Stories of Romance and Imagina- 
tion,” “Stories of the Sea” (romance and fact), 
“Plays of Thirteen Countries,” “ Favorite Stories 
of the Library Reading Clubs,” and, finally, of 
books dealing mostly with real life, but “ as inter- 
esting as a novel,” which much-used phrase is 
utilized as title. 





“A History of Travel in America,” by Mr. 
Seymour Dunbar, is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Bobbs-Merrill Co. It is 
primarily a story of pioneer conditions, the story 
of the wilderness road, prairie schooner, dog-sled, 
and pack-train; but it is more than that, for in 
tracing the development of travel to the highly 
organized railway systems of to-day it becomes a 
study of the nation’s social and economic evolu- 
tion involved in the process. To the large mass of 
detailed information are added numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions of rare early prints, broad- 
sides, and obseure documents and manuscripts. The 
work will comprise four large volumes. 


New light is thrown on the business world of 
early Babylonia in a book about to be published 
in the “Columbia University Oriental Studies,” 
entitled “ Sumerian Records from Drehem,” by Dr. 
W. M. Nesbit. The work contains a collection of 
inscribed clay tablets recovered from Drehem, near 
the city of Nippur, where expeditions from the 
University of Pennsylvania have carried on exca- 
vations since 1888. These particular tablets, how- 
ever, with others, were discovered at Drehem by 
Arabs and surreptitiously removed before the 
Turkish authorities could claim them for the 
Constantinople Museum. They were afterwards dis- 
tributed among various private collectors, the col- 
lection now dealt with being eventually secured for 
Dr. Nesbit by Professor Gottheil, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Georg Brandes has finished his great biog- 
raphy of Goethe, and the work is announced for 
publication this spring. It is now nearly thirty 
years since the Danish critic gave his first series of 
lectures on Goethe, so that the coming biography 
will contain the results of a study that has lasted 
almost for a generation. In an interview, Dr. 
Brandes stated that his book has been written from 
a European rather than a German point of view, 
and that its plan differs as much from all existing 
biographies of Goethe as Goethe’s own system of 
botany does from that of Linneus. He does not 
expect that his book will be well received in Ger- 
many, and he is afraid that the bitterness caused 
by the war will prevent it from having any great 
snecess in England or France. He has hopes, how- 
ever, that it will find readers in America. 


“T have often thought,” says a writer in the 
London “Nation,” “that an interesting parallel 
could be drawn between contemporary Belgian lit- 
erature and that of Ireland. Both owe a good deal 
to a more or less self-conscious movement started 
by a few men in the ‘eighties and ’nineties of the 
last century. In both cases there are the two 
languages, each modifying and influencing the 
literature produced in the other, and if neither 
Irish nor Flemish has produced a writer who can 
compel attention, the Belgian writers of French 
and the Irish writers of English are deeply in- 
debted to the other tongue. And against the 
realist, and sometimes brutal, Camille Lemonnier, 
Ireland ean place Mr. George Moore, while the 
weight of critical opinion would undoubtedly class 
M. Verhaeren and Mr. W. B. Yeats as the two 
greatest living poets.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 





Some eleven hundred titles, representing 
the output of nearly sixty American pub- 
lishers, are included this year in THE D1AL’s 
annual List of Books Announced for Spring 
Publication, herewith presented. We have not 
endeavored to list works of strictly techno- 
logical character; and new editions are not 
ineluded unless having new form or matter. 
Otherwise the list is a fairly complete and (so 
far as the data supplied us by the various 
publishers may be depended upon) an accu- 
rate summary of American publishing activ- 
ities from the beginning of February well into 
the summer. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Inpublished Prose and Letters, by the late John Muir. 
— The Breath of Life, by John Burroughs, $1.50 
net.— The Greatest of Literary Problems, a study 
and review, historical and eritical, of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question, by James Phinney Baxter, 
illus., $5. net.— Representative Phi Beta Kappa 
Addresses, edited by Clark S. Northup, $3. net.— 
Stories and Poems, and other uncollected writings, 
by Bret Harte, compiled by Charles Meeker Koz- 
lay, Riverside edition, $1.50 net, Overland edition, 
$1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

New Cosmopolis, fundamental features of New York, 

by James Huneker, $1.50 net.— The Little Man, and 

other satires, by John Galsworthy, $1.30 net. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Contemporary Portraits, by Frank Harris, illus., $2.50 
net.— R. L. Stevenson, a critical study, by Frank 
Swinnerton, with photogravure frontispiece, $2.50 
net.— Rudyard Kipling, a critical study, by Cyril 
Falls, with photogravure frontispiece, $2.50 net.— 
The World of H. G. Wells, by Van Wyck Brooks, 
$1.25 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Mary Russell Mitford, correspondence with Charles 
Boner and John Ruskin, edited by Elizabeth Lee, 
illus., $2.75 net. (Rand, MeNally & Co.) 

Lowell as a Critic, by Joseph J. Reilly — The French 
Revolution and the English Novel, by Allene Greg- 
ory, $1.75 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Modern Study of Literature, by Richard Green 
Moulton, $2.50 net. (University of Chicago Press.) 


Chaucer and His Poetry, by George Lyman Kittredge, 
Litt.D., $1.25 net.— Medieval Spanish Allegory, by 
Chandler Rathfon Post, Ph.D., illus., $2.50 net.— 
The Supernatural in Tragedy, by Charles Edward 
Whitmore, Ph.D. (Harvard University Press.) 


The Salon and English Letters, by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker.— Parsival, retold as an allegory of life by 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, trans. by Oakley Williams. 
(Maemillan Co.) 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, new vols.: 
A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, by W. P. Court- 
ney, revised and seen through the press by D. Nichol 
Smith; Selected Writings of Henry Tubbe, edited 
from unpublished mss. by G. C. Moore Smith._— The 
Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us, by R. W. 
— second edition. (Oxford University 

ress, 


Columbia University Studies in English and Compara- 
tive Literature, new vols.: The Ballade, by Helen 
Louise Cohen, Ph.D.; The Life and Romances of 


a 








Mrs. Eliza Haywood, by George F. Whicher, Ph.D.; 
Robert Greene, by John Clark Jordan, Ph.D.; 
Froissart and the English Chronicle Play, by Robert 
M. Smith, Ph.D.— Studies in Romance and Philol- 
ogy, new vols.: Li Romans dou Lis, by Frederick 
C. Ostrander.— Germanic Studies, new vol.: The 
Soliloquy in German Drama, by Erwin W. Roessler, 
Ph.D., paper $1. net.— Indo-Iranian Series, new 
vol.: The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, edited by 
G. Payn Quackenbos, A.M. (Columbia University 
Press. ) 

Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, by William 
H. Durham, Ph.D., $1.75 net.— Journeys to Bagdad, 
essays on nature and literature, by Charles 8. Brooks. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The Study of Shakespeare, by Henry Thew Stephen- 
son, $1.25 net.— Writers of the Day Series, first 
vols.: H. G. Wells, by J. D. Beresford; Joseph 
Conrad, by Hugh Walpole; Anatole France, by 
W. L. George; William De Morgan, by Mrs. Sturge 
Gretton; John Galsworthy, by Sheila Kaye-Smith; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, by Stephen Gwynn; per vol. 
50 ets. net— Home University Library, new vol.: 
An Outline of Russian Literature, by Maurice Bar- 
ing, 50 ets. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Channels of English Literature Series, new vol.: The 
English Essay and Essayists, by Hugh Walker, 
LL.D., $1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Art and Craft of Letters Series, first vols.: Satire, 
by Gilbert Cannan; The Epic, by Lascelles Aber- 
erombie; History, by R. H. Gretton; Comedy, by 
John Palmer; each 40 cts. net. (George H. Doran 
Co.) 

When a Man Comes to Himself, by Woodrow Wilson, 
50 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Is there a Shakespeare Problem? a reply to Mr. J. M. 
Robertson and Mr. Andrew Lang, by G. G. Green- 
wood, M.P., $3. net. (John Lane Co.) 


A History of Latin Literature, by Marcus Dimsdale, 
$2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


George Bernard Shaw, Harlequin or Patriot? by John 
Palmer, 50 cts. net. (Century Co.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Life of Clara Barton, by Percy Epler, illus.— 
A Life of Napoleon, by James Morgan, illus. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Oscar W. Firkins, $1.75 net. 
— The Life of Edward Rowland Sill, by William 
Belmont Parker, illus., $1.75 net.— Kitchener, or- 
ganizer of victory, by Harold Begbie, illus., $1.25 
net.— The Secret of an Empress, by the Countess 
Zanardi Landi, illus., $4. net— The Fall of Mary 
Stuart, by Frank A. Mumby, $3. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

William Blake, poet and mystic, by P. Berger, $5. net. 
— Saint Clare of Assisi, by E. Gilliatt-Smith, $3.50 
net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Life of Nietzsche, by Frau F%érster-Nietzsche, 
trans. by A. M. Ludovici and Paul V. Cohn, Vol, IT., 
The Lonely Nietzsche, illus., $4. net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 


Historical Portraits, 1700 to 1800, The Lives, by 
C. R. L. Fletcher, the portraits chosen by Emery 
Walker, 2 vols— Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, 
by Chester Martin.— Burdy’s Life of the Rev. Philip 
Skelton, 1792, with Introduction by Norman Moore. 
— Last Pages from a Journal, by Mark Rutherford, 
edited by his wife— Life of Barnave, by E. D. 
Bradby.— John Williams, Shipbuilder, by Basil 

Mathews, illus.— Rambles and Recollections of an 
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Indian Official, by W. H. Sleeman, revised edition by 
Vineent A. Smith. (Oxford University Press.) 

Nollekens and His Times, by John Thomas Smith, first 
illustrated edition, edited, with biographical Intro- 
duetion, notes, and index, by Wilfred Whitten, 2 
vols., $7.50 net.— Some of the Correspondence of 
Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B., by E. A. Helps, illus., $5. 
net.—- The Life of John Wilkes, by Horace Bleack- 
ley, illus., $5. net—And That Reminds Me, by 
Stanley Coxon, illus., $3.50 net—A Painter of 
Dreams, biographical sketches of notable person- 
ages of an age long past, by A. M. W. Stirling, illus., 
$3.50 net.—A Playmate of Philip IL., being the 
history of Don Martin of Aragon, Duke of Villa- 
hermosa, and of Dona Luisa de Borgia, his wife, 
by Lady Moreton, illus., $3. net.— The Story of 
Napoleon’s Death-mask, by G. L. De St. M. Watson, 
illus., $2. net.— Granville Bantock, by H. Orsmond 
Anderton, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Memories of Forty Years, by Prineess Catherine Rad- 
ziwell, illus., $3.75 net.— The Berlin Court under 
William IL., by Axel von Schwering, illus., $3.75 net. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinei, by A. J. Anderson, 
illus. in photogravure, ete., $4. net.— The Jolly 
Duchess, Harriott, Duchess of St. Albans, fifty years’ 
record of stage and society, 1787 to 1837, by Charles 
E. Pearce, illus., $4. net-—— The Story of Dorothy 
Jordan, by Clare Jerrold, illus., $4. net.— Romances 
of the Peerage, by Thomas Hall, illus., $3.75 net. 
— Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon, trans. and 
edited by Francis Arkwright, 6 vols., each illus., per 
vol., $3.75 net.— Napoleon the Gaoler, by Edward 
Fraser, $1.75 net.— Friedrich Nietzsche, his life and 
work, by M. A. Miigge, $1.50 net. (Breatano’s.) 

The Confessions of Frederick the Great, and Treitsch- 
ke’s “ Life of Frederick,” edited, with topical and 
historieal Introduction, by Douglas Sladen, $1.25 
net,— John Shaw Billings, a memoir, by Fielding H. 
Garrison, M.D., $2.50 net.—The Life of Henry 
Laurens, by D. D. Wallace, $3.50 net.— Alfred the 
Great, maker of England, 848 to 899 A. D., by Bea- 
trice A. Lees, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Spencer Fullerton Baird, with selections from his cor- 
respondence with Audubon, Agassiz, Dana, and 
others, by William Healey Dall, D.Sc., illus., $3.50 
net. (J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Forty Years in Canada, by 8S. B. Steele, with Introduc- 
tion by Lord Strathcona, illus., $5. net.— Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the man and his poetry, by Basanta 
Koomar Roy, illus., $1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The German Emperor as Shown in His Public Utter- 
ances, by Christian Gauss, with portraits, $1.25 net. 
— John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, 1680 to 1744, by Stuart J. Reed, with Intro- 
duetion by the Duke of Marlborough, K.G., illus., 
$4. net.— Bernadotte, the first phase, by Dunbar 
Plunket Barton, illus., $3.75 net. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

My Life out of Prison, by Donald Lowrie, $1.50 net. 
(Mitehell Kennerley.) 

American Crisis Biographies, new vol.: Ulysses 8. 
Grant, by Franklin 8. Edmonds, with portrait, $1.25 
net. (George W. Jacobs Co.) 

Confessions of a Clergyman, anonymous, $1.50 net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Napoleon I., by August Fournier, trans. from the 
French by A. E. Adams, with Introduction by H. A. 
L. Fisher, popular edition, 2 vols., $3.50 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Tolstoi, the man and his message, by Edward A. 
Steiner, new edition, illus., $1.50 net. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 





HISTORY. 


The Riverside History of the United States, compris- 
ing: Beginnings of the American People, by Carl 
Becker; Union and Demoeracy, by Allen Johnson; 
Expansion and Conflict, by W. E. Dodd; The New 
Nation, by F. L. Paxson; per vol., $1.75 net.— In- 
tervention and Colonization in Africa, by N. Dwight 
Harris, $2. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The French in the Heart of America, by John Finley, 
$2.50 net.— Narratives of the Insurrections, 1675 to 
1691, edited by C. H. Andrews, $3. net.— A Short 
History of the Canadian People, by George Bryce, 
illus., $3. net. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

The History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Heinrich von Treitschke, trans. by M. E. Paul, 
to be completed in seven vols., Vol. 1., $3. net. 
(MeBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Spanish Dependencies in South America, 1550 to 
1730, by Bernard Moses, 2 vols., $5. net. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

The Writings of John Quiney Adams, edited by Worth- 
ington C. Ford, Vol. V. (Maemillan Co.) 

A History of Poland, by Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D. 
— English Field Systems, by Howard Levi Gray, 
Ph.D.— Wraxalles Abridgment of the New York 
Indian Reeords, 1678 to 1751, edited by Charles 
Howard MelIlwain, Ph.D. (Harvard University 
Press. ) 

The Slaveholding Indian Series, to be completed in 3 
vols., Vol. I., The American Indian as Slaveholder 
and Secessionist, an omitted chapter in the diplo- 
matic history of the Southern Confederacy, by Annie 
Heloise Abel, illus., $5. net— The Founding of a 
Nation, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers, by Frank 
M. Gregg, 2 vols., illus., $7.50 net. (Arthur H. 
Clark Co.) 

Rome of To-day and Yesterday, the pagan city, by 
John Dennie, illus., $3.50 net.— Lee’s Dispatches, 
the unpublished dispatches of General Robert E. Lee 
to Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the 
Confederate states of America, 1862 to 1865, edited, 
with Introduction, by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, by Edward 
Foord, illus., $4. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom, by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, illus., $2.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Carranza and Mexico, by Carlo de Fornaro, with chap- 
ters by I. C. Enriquez, Charles Ferguson, and M. C. 
Rolland, illus., $1.25 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Reeords of Civilization Series, first vol.: Hellenic 
Civilization, by G. W. Botsford, Ph.D., and E. G. 
Sihler, Ph.D.— Columbia University Oriental Stud- 
ies, new vol.: The History of the City of Tyre, by 
Wallace B. Fleming, Ph.D. (Columbia University 
Press.) 

Behind the Scenes in the Reign of Terror, by Hector 
Fleischmann, illus., $4. net. (Brentano’s.) - 

Makers of New France, by Charles Dawbarn, illus., 
$2.50 net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and Belgium, by 
Charles Morris, illus., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippineott 
Co.) 

Home University Library, new vol.: The Ancient 
East, by D. G. Hogarth, F.S.A., 50 cts. net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Old Spanish Missions of California, by Paul 
Elder, new edition. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Wau Bun, the early days in the northwest, by Mrs. 
John H. Kinzie, edited and notated by Nellie 
Kinzie Gordon, second edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co.) 
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BOOKS OF VERSE. 
— from the Clay, by James Stephens.— Spoon 
ver Anthology, by Edgar L. Masters.— The Sis- 
tine Eve, and other ) pe by Perey MacKaye, new 
edition.—A Dome of Many-coloured Glass, by Amy 
Lowell, new edition. (Macmillan Co.) 


War Poems, by Josephine Preston Peabody, Mrs. 
Lionel Marks, 50 cts. net.— Some Imagist Poets, an 
anthology, 75 cts. net.— The Winnowing Fan, poems 
on the great war, by Lawrence Binyon, 50 cts. net. 
—Irradiations, sand and spray, by John Gould 
Fletcher, 75 ets. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Panama, and other poems, narrative and occasional, by 
Stephen Phillips, $1.25 net.— The Silk-hat Soldier, 
and other poems in war time, by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, 50 ects. net.— Poems of Emile Verhaeren, 
selected and rendered into English by Alma Strettel, 
revised edition, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Man on the Hilltop, and other poems, by Arthur 
Davison Ficke, $1.25 net.— Verse, by Vance Thomp- 
son, with portrait, $1. net.— Processionals, by John 
Curtis Underwood, $1. net.— Creation, post-impres- 
sionist poems, by Horace Holley, 75 ets. net.— The 
New World, by Witter Bynner, 60 cts. net. (Mitch- 
ell Kennerley.) 

Poems, by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by Bernard 
Miall, $1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Shoes of Happiness, and other poems, by Edwin 
Markham, $1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Poems, by Brian Hooker, M.A., $1. net. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) 

North of Boston, by Robert Frost, $1.25 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Oxford Garlands, edited by R. M. Leonard, new vols.: 
Elegies and Epitaphs; Songs for Music; Poems on 
Animals; Modern Lays and Ballads; ™P s.— 
Select Early English Poems, edited by J. Gollancz, 
Vol. IL., The Parliament of the Three Ages.— Some 
Love Songs of Petrarch, trans. by W. D. Foulke. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Sonnets to Sidney Lanier, and other | , by Clifford 
A. Lanier, edited, with Introduction, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, 75 cts. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Poems of Giacomo da Lentimo, edited by Ernest 
Felix Langley, Ph.D. (Harvard University Press.) 

A Sheaf of Roses, by Elizabeth Gordon, illus. in color, 
$1. net. (Rand, MeNally & Co.) 

The Old Times, earlier poems of James Whitcomb 
Riley, $1.25 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Songs for Quiet Hours, by Myra Goodwin Plantz, 50 
ets. net. (Methodist Book Concern.) 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 

The Theatre of Ideas, a burlesque allegory and three 
one-act plays, by Henry Arthur Jones, $1. net.— 
The Lie, by Henry Arthur Jones, $1. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Faithful, by John Masefield.— Children of Earth, 
by Alice Brown.— The Garden of Paradise, by Ed- 
ward Sheldon.— Plaster Saints, by Israel Zangwill. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

British and American Drama of To-day, by Barrett H. 
Clark, $1.50 net.— Possession, and other one-act 
plays, by George Middleton, $1.35 net— How to 
Produce Children’s Plays, by Constance D’Arey 
Mackay, $1.20 net.— Dawn, and other one-act plays 
of life to-day, by Percival Wilde, $1. net.— Across 
the Border, by Beulah Marie Dix, illus., 80 cts. net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Modern Drama, an essay in interpretation, by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, $1.50 net.— Dramatic Works of 











Gerhart Hauptmann, Vol. V., Symbolic and Legen- 
dary Dramas, $1.50 net.— The Treasure, by David 
Pinski, trans. from the Yiddish by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, $1. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


The Chief Contemporary Dramatists, by Thomas H. 
Dickinson.— The Technique of the Drama, by George 
P. Baker, $2. net.— Paradise Found, a critical ex- 
travaganza of Bernard Shaw and his ideas, by Allen 
Upward. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Modern Drama Series, new vols.: The Lonely 
Way, Interlude, and Countess Mizsi, Arthur 
Schnitzler, with Introduction b: gt - ; 
Lovers, The Free Woman, and They, urice 
Donnay, with Introduction by Barrett 4 Clark ; 
each $1.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Plays, by Bernard Shaw.— Plays, by Bugené Brievx. 
(Brentano’s. ) 

Tragedies, by Arthur Symons, $1.80 net.— The Little 
Boy out of the Wood, and other dream plays, by 
Kathleen Conyngham Greene, $1. net. (John Lane 
Co.) 

The Drama League Series of Plays, new vols.: Patrie! 
by Victorien Sardou, trans., with Introduction, by 
Barrett H. Clark; The Thief, by Henry Bernstein, 
trans, John Alan Haughton; each 75 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Plays, by Leonid An , trans. from the Russian, 
with Introduction, by F. N. Scott and C. L. Neader, 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Plays for School Children, edited by Anna M, Liitken- 
haus, with Introduction by Margaret Knox, with 
frontispiece, $1.25 net.— War Brides, by Marion 
Craig Wentworth, illus., 50 ets. net. (Century Co.) 

Plays of the Pioneers, pageant-plays of American his- 
tory, by Constance d’Arey MacKay, $1. net. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 


A Belgian Eve, the play “ Rada” rewritten 
and enlarged, by Alfred Noyes, illus., $1. net. (F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 


The King of the Jews, a passion play, by “H. P.,” 
H. H. the Grand Duke Contantine of Russia, $1. net. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


FICTION. 


Bealby, by H. G. Wells, $1.35 net.— A Far Country, 
by Winston Churchill, $1.50 net.—The Harbor, by 
Ernest Poole, $1.40 net.— Brunel’s Tower, b Eden 
Phillpotts, $1.50 net— A Volume of Short Stories, 
by Jack London, $1.25 net.— The Hand of Peril, by 
Arthur Stringer, $1.35 net.— Getting a kee | Start, 
anonymous.— The Business Adventures of Billy 
Thomas, by Elmer E. Ferris, $1.25 net.— Arrows 
of the Almighty, by Owen Johnson, new edition, 
$1.50 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

A Lover’s Tale, by Maurice Hewlett, $1.25 net.— The 
Seven Darlings, by Gouverneur Morris, illus., $1.85 


Gerould, $1.35 net.— Dayb A of the age 
of discovery, by Elizabeth net.— A 
Cloistered Romance, by Florence $1.25 


net.— August First, by Mary 
Andrews and Roy Irving Murray, $1. net. 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


Angela’s Business, a comedy of tem spinsters, 
by a ydnor Harrison, illus., $1.85 net.— Sun- 
down Slim, by Henry Herbert 
net.— A Reluctant Adam, by Sidney with 
frontispiece, $1.85 net.— Katy Gaumer, by Elsie 
8i r, illus., $1.35 net.— by Emma 
CO. Dowd, illus. in color, $1. net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 
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Jeffery, by William J. Locke, ilius., $1.35 net.— The 























































“ Genius,” by Theodore Dreiser, $1.40 net.— Pretty 
Maids All in a Row, by Justin Huntly MeCarthy, 
$1.35 net.— The Chalk Line, by Anne Warwick, 
$1.25 net.—The Good Soldier, by Ford Madox 
Hueffer, $1.25 net—A Pillar of Salt, by Horace 
W. C. Newte, $1.35 net——The Pearl Fishers, by 
H. De Vere Stacpoole, $1.30 net.—The Crystal 
Rood, by Mrs. Howard Gould, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Madame Barnet, Robes, by Mrs. C. 8. Peel, $1.25 
net.— Broken Shackles, by John Oxenham, $1.25 
net.— An Emperor in the Dock, by W. de Veer, 
$1.25 net.— The Novels of Anatole France, uniform 
edition, new vols.: Pierre Noziere, trans. by J. 
Lewis May; The Amethyst Ring, trans. by D. Dril- 
lien; Crainquebille, trans. by Winifred Stephens; 
each $1.75 net; pular-priced edition, new vols.: 
Thais, trans. by Winifred Stephens; Penguin, trans. 
by A. W. Evans, $1.25 net.— Lost Sheep, by Vere 
Shortt, $1.25 net.— Under the Tricolour, by Pierre 
Mille, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— Destiny’s Daugh- 
ter, by Alice Birkhead, $1.25 net.—The Auction 
Mart, by Sybil Cookson, $1.25 net.— The Snare, by 
George Vane, $1.25 net.— Grocer Greatheart, by 
Arthur A. Adams, $1.25 net.—A Drop in Infinity, 
by Gerald Grogan, $1.25 net.— The Silver Spoon, 
by Keble Howard, $1.30 net.— Three Lives, by Ger- 
trude Stein, $1.25 net.— Love Birds in the Coco- 
nuts, by Peter Blundell, $1.25 net.— The Jealous 
Goddess, by Madge Mears, $1.25 net. (John Lane 
Co.) 


Victory, by Joseph Conrad, $1.35 net.— Martha of the 


Mennonite Country, by Helen R. Martin, with 
frontispiece, $1.35 net.— Ruggles of Red Gap, by 
Harry Leon Wilson, illus., $1.25 net.— The Idyl of 
Twin Fires, by Walter Prichard Eaton, illus., $1.35 
net.— The Man Who Rocked the Earth, by Arthur 
Train, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.— The Competi- 
tive Nephew, by Montague Glass, illus., $1.20 net. 
— Dr. Syn, a smuggler tale of the English coast, 
by Russell Thorndyke, with frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
— The Double-squeeze, by Henry Beach Needham, 
with Introduction by Connie Mack, illus., $1.25 net. 
— The Man Who Forgot, by James Hay, Jr., $1.25 
net.— Pierrot, Dog of Belgium, by Walter A. Dyer, 
illus., $1. net.—The Love Letters of a Divorced 
Couple, by William Farquhar Payson, $1. net.— 
Limp Leather Edition of the Novels of Ellen Glas- 
gow, 4 vols., each $1.50 net.— The Green Curve, by 
“Ole Luk-Oie,” E. D. Swinton, new edition, $1.25 
net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


The Turmoil, by Booth Tarkington, illus., $1.35 net.— 


A Dealer in Empire, by Amelia Josephine Burr, 
illus., $1.25 net.— The Lone Star Ranger, by Zane 
Grey, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.— Empty Pockets, 
by Rupert Hughes, illus., $1.35 net.— Moonglade, 
by the author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress,” 
with frontispiece, $1.35 net.— Barbara’s Marriages, 
by Maude Radford Warren, with frontispiece, 
$1.35 net—The Life-builders, by Elizabeth 
Dejeans, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.— The Ladder, 
by Philip Curtiss, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— 
Johnny Appleseed, by Eleanor Atkinson, illus., 
$1.25 net.— Pals First, by Francis Perry Elliott, 
with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— Bred of the Desert, 
by Marcus Horton, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— 
The Woman Alone, by Mabel Herbert Urner, 
$1.25 net.— The Second Odd Number, short stories, 
by Guy de Maupassant, trans. by Charles Henry 
White, $1. net.— The Primrose Ring, by Ruth Saw- 
yer, with frontispiece, $1. net.— Limp-leather edi- 
tion of Mark Twain, 24 vols., per vol. $1.75 net and 
$1.50 net, per set $37. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 





Arundel, by E. FP. Benson, $1.25 net.— Love in Youth, 
by Frank Harris, $1.25 net— The Valley of Fear, 
a Sherlock Holmes novel, by Arthur Conan Doyle, 
illus., $1.25 net.— Red Fleece, by Will Levington 
Comfort, $1.25 net.— Mushroom Town, by Oliver 
Onions, $1.25 net.— The Veils of Isis, and other 
stories, by Frank Harris, $1.25 net— The Wooden 
Horse, by “|. ~ Walpole, $1.25 net.— The Eagle of 
the Empire, by Townsend Brady, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.25 net.— The Happy Recruit, by W. 
Pett Ridge, $1.25 net— Here’s to the Day! by 
Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank wat $1.25 
net.— The Gentleman Adventurer, by H. C. Bailey, 
$1.25 net.— The Window in the Fence, by Harriet 
Brunkhurst, $1.25 net—The Taming of Zenas 
Henry, by Sara Ware Bassett, $1.25 net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 


Who Goes There! by Robert W. Chambers, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.35 net.— Young Earnest, by Gilbert 
Canran, $1.35 net.—Thankful’s Inheritance, by 
Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., $1.35 net—A Young 
Man’s Year, by Anthony Hope, illus., $1.35 net.— 
The Winning of Lucia, by Amelia E. Barr, illus., 
$1.35 net.— The Splendid Chance, by Mary Hastings 
Bradley, illus., $1.30 net— The Haunted Heart, by 
Agnes and Edgerton Castle, illus., $1.35 net.— Felix 
Tells It, by Lucy Pratt, illus., $1.25 net.— C. O. D., 
by Natalie S. Lincoln, illus., $1.30 net.— The Man 
from Home, by Harry Leon Wilson, novelized from 
the play by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson, illus., $1.35 net.— The Little Missioner, by 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, illus., $1.30 net.— The Girl 
at Central, by Geraldine Bonner, illus., $1.30 net.— 
Red Poppies, by Margarete Miinsterberg, $1.25 net. 
— The Princess Cecilia, by Elmer Davis, illus., $1.30 
net.— The Mystery of Lucien Delorme, by Guy de 
Teramond, trans. from the French by Mary J. Saf- 
ford, illus., $1.25 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The House of the Misty Star, by Fannie Caldwell 
Macaulay, Frances Little, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Through Stained Glass, by George A. Chamberlain, 
$1.30 net.— The Sword of Youth, by James Lane 
Allen, illus., $1.25 net.— Pepper, by “ Holworthy 
Hall,” Harold E. Porter, $1.30 net.— Billie’s 
Mother, by Mary J. H. Skrine, with frontispiece, 
$1.35 net.— Diantha, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net—A Russian Comedy 
of Errors, and other stories and sketches of Rus- 
sian life, by George Kennan, $1.25 net.— The 
Brocklebank Riddle, by Hubert Wales, $1.30 net. 
(Century Co.) 


The Pretender, a story of the Latin Quarter, by Robert 

Service, $1.35 net.— Loneliness? by Robert 

Hugh Benson, $1.35 net.—Sinister Island, by 

Charles Wadsworth Camp, illus., $1.25 net.— The 

Riddle of the Sands, by Erskine Childers, $1.35 net. 

— The House of Merrilees, by Archibald Marshall, 
$1.35 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A Girl of the Blue Ridge, by Payne Erskine, with 
frontispiece, $1.35 net.— Mary Moreland, by Marie 
Van Vorst, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.— Sheep’s 
Clothing, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus., $1.25 net. 
— The Flying U’s Last Stand, by B. M. Bower, with 
frontispiece, $1.30 net.— Homeburg Memories, by 
George Fitch, illus., $1.25 net.—A Siren of the 
Snows, by Stanley Shaw, with frontispiece, $1.30 
net.— The Rim of the Desert, by Ada W 
Anderson, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.— The Tam- 
ing of Amorette, by Anne Warner, illus., $1. net. 
—Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley, by Belle K. 
Maniates, illus., $1. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Miranda, by Grace L. H. Lutz, illus. in color, $1.25 
net.— The White Alley, by Carolyn Wells, with 
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frontispiece, $1.25 net.— The Diary of a Beauty, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, illus., $1.25 net.— The 

Road, by Therese Tyler, with frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
— The Woman in the Car, by Richard Marsh, $1.35 
net.— The Romances of Amosis Ra, by Frederick 
Thurstan, $1.35 net.—The Rose-garden Husband, 
by Margaret Widdemer, illus., $1. net.— The Final 
Verdict, six stories of men and women, by Sidney L. 
Nyburg, $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Fidelity, by Susan Glaspell, illus., $1.35 net.— The 
Red Geranium, by William Carleton, illus., $1.35 
net.— The Lady Aft, by Richard Matthews Hallet, 
illus., $1.35 net.— Five Fridays, by Frank R. Adams, 
illus., $4.25 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Man of Iron, by “ Richard Dehan,” $1.35 net.— 
The Secret of the Reef, by Harold Bindloss, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.30 net.— Still Jim, by 
Honore Willsie, illus., $1.35 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Honey Bee, by Samuel Merwin, illus., $1.35 net. 
— Happy Pollyooly, by Edgar Jepson, illus., $1.25 
net.— The Cheerful Blackguard, by Roger Pocock, 
$1.35 net.— John the Fool, by Charles Tenney Jack- 
son, illus., $1.25 net.— Lieutenant What’s-His- 
Name, by Jacques Futrelle, elaborated by May 
Futrelle, illus., $1.25 net.— The Voice in the Fog, 
by Harold MacGrath, illus., 75 ets. net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


The Return of Tarzan, by Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
illus., $1.30 net.— The Boss of the Lazy Y, by 
Charles Alden Seltzer, illus., $1.30 net.— Bram of 
the Five Corners, by Arnold Mulder, $1.25 net.— 
The Conscience of Sarah Platt, by Alice Gersten- 
berg, $1.25 net.— Her Majesty the King, by James 
Jeffrey Roche, new edition, illus., $1. net.— Breath 
of the Jungle, by James Francis Dwyer, illus., $1.25 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Mountain Blood, by Joseph Hergesheimer, $1.35 net. 
— Waiting, by Gerald O’Donovan, $1.40 net.— One 
Man, by Robert Steele, $1.50 net.— Fifty-one Tales, 
by Lord Dunsany, $1.25 net— The Primal Law, by 
Isabel Ostrander, $1.35 net.— Elbow Lane, by the 
author of “Altogether Jane,” $1.25 net.— The 
Crayon Clue, by Minnie J. Reynolds, $1.35 net.— 





Une Cireasienne——Uniform Edition of the Early 
Novels of George Moore, new vols.: Confessions 
of a Young Man; A Mummer’s Wife; each $1.85 
net. (Brentano’s.) 


A Child at the Window, by William Hewlett, $1.25 net. 


—The Edge, by John Corbin, with frontispiece, 
$1.35 net.— The Kiss of Apollo, by Martha G. D. 
Bianchi, $1.35 net.—It Pays to Advertise, a com- 
edy, by Roi Cooper Megrue and Walter Hackett, 
novelized by Samuel Field, illus., $1.25 net.— Acci- 
dentals, by Helen Mackay, $1.25 net.— The Curse 
of Castle Eagle, by Katharine Tynan, $1.25 net.— 
The Will to Live, by Henry Bordeaux, trans, from 
~ French by Pitts Duffield, 75 cts. net. (Duffield 
Co.) 


Allan and the Holy Flower, by Sir Rider Ha 


rd 
$1.35 net.— The Graves at Kilmorna, by Gas 
Sheehan, $1.35 net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


“Time o’ Day,” by Doris Egerton Jones, $1.25 net. 


— “A Sister to Assist ’Er,” novelized from the play 
by John LeBreton, 50 cts. net. (George W. Jacobs 
Co.) 


Wolfine, anonymous, $1.35 net.— Pillars of Smoke, 


manuscripts found in the papers of Katherine Pesh- 
conet, anonymous, new edition, $1.25 net. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 


Shorty McCabe on the Job, by Sewell Ford, $1.25 net. 


— Life, a novelization of a play by Thompson Bu- 
chanan, $1.25 net.— Sinners, a novelization of a 
play by Owen Davis, $1.25 net.— A Perfect Lady, 
a novelization of a play by Channing Pollock and 
Rennold Wolf, $1.25 net. (Edward J. Clode.) 


The Seas of God, anonymous, illus., $1.35 net.— The 


Enemy, by George Randolph and Lillian Chester, 
illus., $1.35 net.— The Cocoon, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, illus., $1. net.— The Unknown Country, by 
Coningsby Dawson, illus., 50 cts. net. (Hearst’s 
International Library Co.) 


The Honor of His House, by Andrew Soutar, 


$1.25 net.— Come-on Charley, by Thomas Addison, 
$1.25 net.— The Highgrader, by William MacLeod 
Raine, illus., $1.25 net.—A Man’s Code, by W. B. M. 
Ferguson, $1.25 net.— Grouchy, by Arthur Horn- 


























Railroad Novels, new vols.: Can a Man Be True? blow, illus., $1.25 net.— The Voice of the Heart, by 
by Winifred Graham; The Thousand Secrets, by Margaret Blake, new edition, illus., $1.25 net. (G. 
John Selborne; each $1. net. (Mitchell Kenner- W. Dillingham Co.) 


ley.) Marria; i i i 
. , = ge by Conquest, by Warwick Deeping, with 
a and amg by Marjorie coe 7 Par frontispiece, $1.25 net. (MeBride, Nast & Co.) 
overs in Exile, by Baroness von Heyking, $1.35 net. : : . : 
— Jean Baptiste, by James E. Rossignol, $1.50 net. The Light on the Hill, by Martha 8. Gielow, illus., 
: : $1. net. (Fleming H. ReveH Co.) 
—King Jack, by Keighley Snowden, $1.35 net.— : g , 
A Green Englishman, by 8S. Macnaughtan, $1.35 Contrary Mary, by Temple Bailey, illus., $1.25 net. 
net.— The Little Mother Who Sits at Home, by (Penn Publishing Co.) 
Countess Barcynska, $1. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) | Molly, by Jean Louise de Forest, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Guimé, by Walter Elwood, with frontispiece, (Sully & Kleinteich. ) 
$1.35 net.— The Vale of Illusion, by Lorraine Cat- | The Beloved, by James Oppenheim, $1.25 net. (B. W. 
lin Brower, illus., $1.25 net. (Reilly & Britton.) Huebsch.) 
The Keeper of the Door, by Ethel M. Dell, $1.35 net— | The Heart of Uncle Terry, by Charles Clark Munn, 
Patricia, by Edith H. Fowler, $1.35 net— On the illus., $1.25 net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 
+ gy Some by Constance Smedley, $1.35 net. 





(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Blue Blood and Red, by Geoffrey Corson, $1.35 net— | A History of Travel in America, by Seymour Dunbar, 
Hillsboro People, by Dorothy Canfield, $1.35 net.— 4 vols., illus., $10. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
Little Comrade, a story of the great war, by Burton | the Home of the Blizzard, the story of the Australian- 
E. Stevenson, $1.20 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) Antaretie Expedition of 1911 to 1914, by Sir Douglas 


The House of Many Mirrors, by Violet Hunt, $1.35 Mawson, 2 vols., illus., $9. net.— The Old East India- 
net.— On Desert Altars, by Norma Lorimer, $1.35 men, by E. Keble Chatterton, illus., $3. net.— Nature 
net.— A Wife out of Egypt, new edition, $1.35 net. Notes for Ocean Voyagers, by Alfred Carpenter and 
— Lotus Library, new vols.: The Children of Al- D. Wilson-Barker, illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
sace, by Rene Bazin; Life’s Last Gift, by Louise cott Co.) 

de Robert; The Desire of Life, by Matilde Seras; | The California Padres, and their missions, by J. 
The Dream, by Emile Zola; Woman of the Hill, by Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis Saunders, illus., 
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$2.50 net.— The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, by 
Enos A. Mills, illus., $1.75 net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

The Rediscovered Country, by Stewart Edward White, 
illus., $2. net.—An Essay on the Civilizations of 
India, China, and Japan, by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
60 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Bruges, a record and an impression, by Mary Stratton, 
illus., $2. net.— Murray’s Handbook for Travellers 
in Japan, by Basil Hall Chamberlain and W. B. 
Mason, revised and cheaper edition, $5. net.— The 
Panama Gateway, by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, revised 
edition, $1.50 net. (Charles Secribner’s Sons.) 


In the Oregon Country, by George Palmer Putnam, 
with Introduction by James Withycombe, illus. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


South of Panama, by Edward Alsworth Ross, illus., 
$2.40 net. (Century Co.) 

With the Tin Gods, a journey to Northern Nigeria in 
search of tin, by Mrs. Horace Tremlett, illus., $3.50 
net.— A Pilgrim’s Serip, by R. Campbell Thompson, 
illus., $3.50 net.— Lane’s Continental Green Books, 
edited by Villiers Barnett, 3 vols., each illus. in color, 
ete., per vol., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Blue Ribbon the ideal tour of France, by 
Francis Miltoun, illus., $2. net. (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.) 

Through Central Africa, from coast to coast, by James 
Barnes, illus., $4. net— Hand Books of South Amer- 
ica, new vols.: Argentina and Chile, by G. J. Mills, 
each illus., per vol., $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

California the Wonderful, by Edwin Markham, illus., 
$2.50 net.— Four on a Tour in England, by Robert 
and Elizabeth Shackleton, illus., $2.50 net. (Hearst’s 
International Library Co.) 


Peaks and Precipices, scrambles in the Dolomites and 
Savoy, by Guido Rey, trans. from the Italian by 
J. E. C, Eaton, illus., $3.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

A Freelance in Kashmir, by George F. MacMunn, $1.50 
net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Friendly Russia, by Denis Garstin, with Introduction 
by H. G. Wells, $1.25 net.— Guide to National 
Parks of America, edited by Edward Frank Allen, 
$1. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 


Highways and Byways of California, by Clifton John- 
son, Exposition edition, illus—The Picturesque 
Hudson, by Clifton Johnson, new edition, illus.— 
India, its life and thought, by John P. Jones, new 
edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Sketches in Poland, by Frances Delanoy Little, illus. 
in color, $2.50 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


By-ways around San Francisco Bay, by William E. 
Hutchinson, illus., $1. net. (Methodist Book Con- 


cern. ) 


Historical Geography of South Africa, by Sir Charles 
Lucas, K.C.B.— Oxford County Histories, new vol.: 
Leicestershire, by C. E. Kelsey. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Gleanings from Chinese Folklore, stories of life in 
China, by Nellie N. Russell, illus., $1. net. (Filem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 

Isles in Summer Seas, Beautiful Bermuda, by J. Law 
Redman, new edition, $1.50 net. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co.) 

The Yellowstone National Park, by Hiram M. Chitten- 
den, revised edition, illus., $1.75 net. (Stewart & 

Kidd Co.) 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY, ECO- 
NOMICS, AND POLITICS. 


Russia and the World, by Stephen Graham, illus.— 
America and Her Problems, by Paul Benjamin 
D’Estournelles de Constant.— Standardizing the 
Dollar, by Irving Fisher— Commercial Work and 
Training for Girls, by Jeanette Eaton and Bertha M. 
Stevens, illus—— The Citizen’s Library, edited by 
Richard T. Ely, first vols.: The Progressive Move- 
ment, by Benjamin P. De Witt, LL.B.; The Wealth 
and Income of the People of the United States, by 
Willford I. King, Ph.D.; American Municipal Prog- 
ress, by Charles Zueblin, new and enlarged edition; 
Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd, new edition. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Democracy of the Constitution, by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
$1.50 net.— The City, the hope of democracy, by 
Frederic C. Howe, cheaper edition, $1. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Essays in Social Justice, by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
LL.D., $2. net.— Some Aspects of the Tariff Ques- 
tion, by Frank William Taussig, Ph.D., $1.75 net. 
— The Trust Problem, by E. Dana Durand, Ph.D., 
$1.25 net.— The Development of the English Corn 
Market from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, 
by Norman Scott Brien Gras, Ph.D.— Some Prob- 
lems in Marketing Distribution, by Arch Wilkinson 
Shaw, A.M., $1. net. (Harvard University Press.) 


The American Books, first vols.: The American Navy, 
by French E. Chadwick; The American College, by 
Isaac Sharpless; Municipal Freedom, by Oswald 
Ryan; The American Indian, by Charles A. East- 
man; The Cost of Living, by Fabian Franklin; A 
History of American Literature, by Leon Kellner; 
per vol., 60 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Citizens in Industry, by Charles Richmond Henderson, 
$1.50 net.— Life Insurance, by Solomon S. Huebner, 
illus., $2. net.— The City Manager, by Harry Aubrey 
Toulmin, Jr., J.D., $1.50 net.— Lower Living Costs 
in Cities, by Clyde Lyndon King, Ph.D., $1.50 net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Political Science of John Adams, a study in the 
theory of mixed government and the bicameral sys- 
tem, by Correa Moylan Walsh, $2.25 net.— The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, national or international, by William 
I. Hull, $1. net.— Out of Work, a study of unem- 
ployment in America with a programme for dealing 
with it, by Frances A. Kellor, $1.50 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Undercurrents in American Politics, by Arthur Twin- 
ing Hadley, LL.D.— Municipal Citizenship, by 
George McAneny, $1.15 net.— Ethics in Service, by 
William H. Taft, $1. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Reflections on Violence, by Georges Sorel, trans. by 
T. E. Hulme, $2.25 net.— The Happiness of Nations, 
a beginning in political engineering, by James Mac- 
Kaye, $1.25 net.— Government for the People, by 
Thomas H. Reed, $1.50 net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


Socialism as the Sociological Ideal, a broader basis for 
socialism, by Floyd J. Melvin, $1.25 net.— The Or- 
thocratic State, a study in civics and civil govern- 
ment, by John Sherwin Crosby, $1. net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry of 
America, by Arthur E. Suffern, $2. net.— Welfare 
as an Economic tity, by G. P. Watkins, $1.50 
net.— The Canadian Iron and Steel Industry, by 
W. J. A. Donald. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

History of American Diplomacy, by Carl Russell Fish, 
$1.75 net— Home University Library, new vol.: 

The Negro, by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 50 cts. 

net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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Political Ideals, by C. Delisle Burns.— Aboriginal Si- 
beria, a study in social anthropology, by M. A. Cza- 
plicka, illus. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Field of Social Service, edited by Philip Davis, 
illus., $1.25 net.— Streetland, by Philip Davis, illus., 
$1.35 net.— A Message to the Middle Class, Sey- 
mour Deming, 50 cts. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The National Social Science Series, edited by Frank 
L. MeVey, LL.D., new vols.: The Cost of Living, 
by Walter E. Clark; Trusts and Competition, by 
John F. Crowell; each 50 ets. net. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

European Police Systems, by Raymond B. Fosdick, 
illus., $1.30 net. (Century Co.) 

America in Ferment, by Paul Leland Haworth, $1.50 
net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


The Conquering Jew, by John Foster Fraser, $1.50 net. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Problems of Community Life, an outline of applied 
sociology, by Seba Eldridge, $1. net. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) 

Railroads, finance and organization, by W. Z. Ripley, 
$3. net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Emancipation of the American City, the ways and 
means to municipal home rule, by Walter Tallmadge 
Arndt, $1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Story of Bethlehem Hospital, by Edward Geoffre 
O'Donoghue, illus., $5. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Essence and the Ethies of Politics, by 8. Arthur 
Cook, $1.25 net.— The Liquor Problem, edited by 
Norman E. Richardson, 50 cts. net. (Methodist 

Book Concern.) 

Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, by 
Scott E. W. Bedford, Vol. IX., $1.50 net. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Neighbors, by Herbert Kaufman, 75 cts. net.— Why I 
Am a Socialist, by Charles Edward Russell, new edi- 
tion, 50 ets. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


THE GREAT WAR—ITS HISTORY, PROB- 
LEMS, AND CONSEQUENCES. 


America and the World-state, a plea for American 
leadership in international organization, by “ Nor- 
man Angell,” $1.25 net.— Germany, France, Russia, 
and Islam, some essays of Treitschke now first trans- 
lated into English, $1.50 net.— The Origins of the 
War, by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D— Can Germany 
Win? by “ An American,” $1. net.— The Great Illu- 
sien, by “ Norman Angell,” fourth edition, revised 
with additional material, $1. net— Arms and Indus- 
try, by “ Norman Angell,” second edition, $1.25 net. 
— The Evidence in the Case, by James M. Beck, 
with Introduction by Joseph Choate, revised edition, 
$1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Belgian Spirit, by Emile Verhaeren.—The Road to 
Peace, by C. W. Eliot.—Four Weeks in the Trenches, 
by Fritz Kreisler— The War and Business, by 
C. W. Barron.— Are We Ready? by H. D. Wheeler, 
with letter by Leonard Wood, illus., $1.50 net.— The 
Diplomacy of the War of 1914, the beginning of 
the war, by E. C. Stowell. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Pan-Americanism, a forecast of the inevitable clash 
between the United States and Europe’s victor, by 
Roland G. Usher, $2. net— The War’s Background, 
by Samuel P. Orth, illus., $2. net— The World 
Crisis, and Beyond, by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, 
$2. net.— Arms and the Race, difficulties in the way 
of disarmament, by R. M. Johnston, $1. net. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain and Nine- 

teenth Century Europe, by J. A. Cramb, $1.50 net.— 





War and Lombard Street, by Hartley Withers, $1.25 
net.— Modern Germany, by J. Ellis Barker, revised 
and enlarged edition, $3. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Glory of Belgium, by W. L. Bruckman, illus. in 
color, $5. net.— Paths of Glory, impressions of war 
written at and near the front, by Irvin S. Cobb, 
$1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

German World Policies, by Paul Rohrbach, trans. from 
the German by Edmund von Mach. (Macmillan 
Co.) 


War’s New Weapons, by Baron Hrolf von Dewitz, with 
Introduction by Hudson Maxim, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The Appetite of Tyranny, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
$1. net.— The Making of the War, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, $1. net.— At the Furthest Point, by Robert 
Dunn, illus., $1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Great War, the second phase, from the fall of 
Antwerp to April, 1915, by Frank H. Simonds, with 
maps, $1.25 net.— The Great War, the first phase, 
from the assassination of the Archduke to the fall 
of Antwerp, by Frank H. Simonds, revised edition, 
with maps, $1.25 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Germany Embattled, by Oswald Garrison Villard, $1. 
net.— The Present Military Situation in the United 
States, by Francis Vinton Greene, 75 cts. net.— Our 
Navy and the Next War, by Robert W. Neeser, $1. 
net. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

King Albert's Book, a tribute to the Belgian king and 
people from over two hundred representative men 
and women throughout the world, $1.50 net, gift 
edition $5. net.— Modern Warfare, by Henry Smith 
Williams, LL.D., Illus, $2. net.— Defenseless 
America, by Hudson Maxim, illus, $2. net. 
(Hearst’s International Library Co.) 

Airmen in the Great War, by Grahame White and 
Harry Harper, illus., $2. net.— Germany’s Isolation, 
an exposition of the Economic Causes of the War, 
by Paul Rohrbach, trans. from the German by Paul 
H. Phillipson, Ph.D., 75 cts. net.— Six Weeks at 
the War, by Millicent Duchess of Sutherland, illus., 
50 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince, 
by an English-American pum, $1.25 net.— 
Stultitia, a book on our defence problem, by a for- 
mer government official, $1. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Nations of the War Series, edited by L. G. Red- 
mond-Howard, first vols.: ce and the French 
People; Russia and the Russian People; Germany 
and the German People; Ja and the Ja 
People; Belgium and the People; Austria 
and the Austrian People; per vol., 50 cts, net. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 


The War Book of the General , trans. 
with Introduction and notes, A J. H. Morgan, M.A., 
$1. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Studies of the Great War, what each nation has at 
stake, by Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., $1. net.—The 
Fight for Peace, by Sidney L. Gulick, $1. net.—The 
Last War, moral and economic effects, by Frederick 
Lynch, D.D., 75 cts. net.— Christ or Napoleon, 
Which? the cure for militarism and church division, 
by Peter Ainslie, 50 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 


A Textbook of the War for Americans, by J. M. 
White, Ph.D., $1. net. (John C. Winston Co.) 
The American Army, by William Harding Carter, with 
portrait, $1.50 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Deeds That Will Never Die, a series of stories of hero- 
ism in the present war, by John Foster Fraser, 75 
ets. net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
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European Rulers, their modern significance, by Arthur 
4 Bestor, illus., $1.50 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
-) 


War and the Ideal of Peace, a study of those charac- 
teristics of man that result in war and the means 
by which they may be controlled, by Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, L.H.D., $1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Campaign in France, by G. H. Perris, $2.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

How = Saved a by Charles Sarolea, $1. 
net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

War and World Government, by Frank Crane, $1. net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

While the War Rages, appraisals of some moral assets 
of the present war, by Henry A. Stimson, 50 cts. net. 
(Methodist Book Concern.) 

The New (German) Testament, by Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins, 50 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, ARCHZOLOGY, 
AND MUSIC. 


The Wagnerian Drama, by Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, trans. by George Dunning Gribble, $1.50 net.— 
The Studio Year-book of Decorative Art, 1915, illus., 
cloth $3. net, paper $2.50 net.— Sketches by Samuel 
Prout in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland, special winter number of “ The Studio,” 
1914 and 1915, illus. in color, ete., cloth $3. net, 
ad $2.50 net.— What Pictures to See in America, 

y Mrs. L. M. Bryant, illus., $1.50 net— The Home 
Artistic, by Henry Blackman Sell and Maud Ann 
Sell, illus. in color, ete., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Batsford’s Library of Decorative Art, comprising: 
Decoration in England, from 1660 to 1760, by Fran- 
cis Lenygon, illus. in color, ete., $16. net; Furniture 
in England, from 1660 to 1760, by Francis Lenygon, 
illus. in color, ete., $16. net; Tapestry Weaving in 
England, from the earliest times to the end of the 
18th century, by W. C. Thompson, illus. in color, 
ete., $12. net.— Outdoor Sketching, by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, illus. in color, ete., $1. net.— Camp ft, 
a practical work on woodcraft, by Warren H. Miller, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Consort of Music, a study in interpretation and en- 
semble, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland.—- The Begi 
of Buddhist Art, by A. Foucher, trans. by L. A. and 
F. W. Thomas.— Reproductions of the Ajanta Fres- 
coes, after Lady Herringham’s copies, with plates in 
color, ete.— Court Hand, by Hilary Jenkinson and 
Charles Johnson, 2 vols., illus—The Development 
of Arabic Numerals in Furope, exhibited in 64 
tables, by G. F. Hill. (Oxford University Press.) 

Popular Art Handbooks, first titles: nee by Julia 

rtwright; G. F. Watts, by Gilbert K. Chesterton; 
Holbein, by Ford Madox Hueffer; Sandro Botti- 
celli, by Julia Cartwright; Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Georg Gronau; Rossetti, by Ford Madox Hueffer; 
each illus. in photogravure, per vol., $1.25 net. 
(Rand, MeNally & Co.) 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, by R. L. Hobson, B.A., 
2 vols., illus., $25. net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Buddhist Art in Its Relation to Buddhist Doctrine, 
with special reference to Buddhism in Japan, by 
M. Anesaki, illus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Fairyland, the opera chosen to be produced at the San 
Francisco Exposition, by Brian Hooker, M.A., and 
Horatio Parker, $1. net. (Yale University Press.) 

The Art of Landscape Architecture, its developmeat 
and its application to modern landscape gardening, 
by Samuel Parsons, illus., $3.50 net. (G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons.) 


A Short History of Russian Music, by Arthur Pougin, 
$1.75 net.— French Engravers of the Eighteenth 
Century, illus., $1.50 net. (Brentano’s.) 

The Building of It, a handbook for every home builder, 
by Walter J. Keith, illus., $1. net. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Sketches of Great Painters, by Edwin Watts Chubb, 
illus., $2. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

Making Walls and Ceilings, by H. D. Eberlein, 
50 cts. net.— ing Floors, by Abbot McClure, 
50 cts. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Song, its origin, development, and mission, by 


George P. Upton, with frontispiece, $1. net. (A. C. 
MeClurg & Co.) 
The House that Junk Built, illus., $1.25 net. (Duf- 


field & Co.) 
SCIENCE. 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, by 
Walter B. Cannon, M.D., illus., $2. net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Senescence and Rejuvenescence, by Charles Manning 
Child, $3. net. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, edited by 
L. H. Bailey with the assistance of over 500 collabo- 
rators, new edition, rewritten and enlarged, to be 
completed in 6 vols., Vol. III., illus. in color, ete. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast, a guide 
book for scientific travellers in the west, edited by 
the Pacific Coast Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Studies in the History of Natural Theology, by C. C. J. 
Webb. (Oxford University Press.) 

Chemistry of Familiar Things, by Samuel Schmucker 
Sadtler, 8.B., illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

The Determination of Sex, by L. Doncaster, Se.D., with 
frontispiece in color, $2. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Conservation of Water by Storage, by George Fillmore 
Swain, LL.D., $3. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Reptiles and Batrachians, by E. G. Boulenger, F.Z.S., 
illus. in color, etc., $6. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Origin and Meaning of Some Fundamental Earth 
Structures, by Charles P. Berkey, Ph.D. (Columbia 
University Press.) 

A B C of Electricity, by William M. Meadowcroft, 
illus., 50 ets. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


Bramble-bees and Others, by J. Henri Fabre, trans. 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The Gardening Blue Book, a manual of the Peren- 
nial Garden, by Leicester B. Holland, illus., 
$3.50 net.— The Bird Book, by Chester A. Reed, 
illus., $3. net— The Propagation of Wild Birds, 
by Herbert K. Job, illus., $2. net.— The Butterfly 
Guide, by W. J. Holland, illus. in color, $1. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Adventures among Birds, by W. H. Hudson, with 
hotogravure frontispiece, $2.50 net. (Mitchell 
ennerley.) 

The Well-considered Garden, by Mrs. Francis King, 
with Preface by Gertrude Jekyll, illus., $2. net.— 
Pets for Pleasure and Profit, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

My Shrubs, by Eden Phillpotts, illus., $2.50 net.— 
Birds of the Indian Hills, by Douglas Dewar, 





$2. net. (John Lane Co.) 
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The Log of a Timber Cruiser, exploring and mapping 
a great forestry area in New Mexico, by William 
Pinkney Lawson, illus., $1.50 net.— Every Woman’s 
Flower Garden, a guide to its planning and culture, 
by Mary Hampden, illus., $1.50 net.— Everblooming 
Roses, for the outdoor garden of the amateur, by 
Georgia T. Drennan, revised edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Country Home, month by month, a guide to 
country living, by Edward Irving Farrington, illus., 
$2. net. (Laird & Lee.) 

Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, illus. in color, ete., $2. net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Book of Hardy Flowers, by H. H. Thomas, illus. 
in color, etc., $3.50 net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
The Gardenette, or, City Back Yard Gardening by the 
Sandwich System, by Benjamin F. Albaugh, illus., 

$1.25 net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

Wild Flower Preservation, by May Coley and Charles 
Alfred Weatherby, $1.25 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Key to the Land, by Frederick F. Rockwell, illus., 
$1. net.—A B C of Gardening, by Eben F. Rexford, 
50 ets. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Garden Book of California, by Belle Sumner 
Angier, new edition.— Bird Notes Afield, by Charles 
Keeler, new edition. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Our Mountain Garden, the “ Felsengarten,’ by Rose 
Fay Thomas, new edition, $1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Philosophy of Spirit, by John Snaith $3. net.— 
The Life of the Rev. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, 
LL.D., $3. net.— The Bearing of Recent Discovery 
on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, by 
W. M. Ramsay, $3. net.— The New Testament in 
Life and Literature, by Jane T. Stoddard, $2.25 net. 
— The Endless Quest, by Alexander Connell, B.D., 
$1.50 net.— Christian Freedom by William Malcolm 
Macgregor, D.D., $1.50 net.—The Veil and the 
Vision, by J. Mo Gibbon, $1.50 net.— St. 
Augustine, aspects of his life and thought, by W 
Montgomery, M.A., $1.50 net.—A Guide to the 
Study of Church History, by W. J. McGlothlin, 
Ph.D., $1.50 net.— Christian Psychology, by James 
Stalker, D.D., $1.25 net.—In a Preacher’s Study, 
by George Jackson, B.A., $1.25 net.— The Sword of 
the World, by Arthur C. Hill, $1.25 net.— Practical 
and Social Aspects of Christianity, by A. T. Robert- 
son, D.D., $1.25 net.—The Oratory and Poetry 
of the Bible, by Ferdinand S. Schenck, LL.D., 
$1.25 net.— Theology in Church and State, by 
Peter Taylor Forsyth, D.D., $1.25 net—A Theo- 
logian’s Workshop, tools and methods, by Joseph 
Agar Beet, D.D., $1.25 net— The Saviour of the 
World, by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., $1.25 net.— 
The Divine Names in Genesis, by John Skinner, 
D.D., $1.50 net.— The Vocabulary of the Greek New 
Testament, by J. H. Moulton and GC. Milligan, Part 
L.,, illus., $1.50 net.— The New Testament, a new 
translation by James Moffatt, Litt.D., $1.50 net.— 
The Gospel of the Sovereignty, and other sermons, 
by J. D. Jones, D.D., $1.50 net.— Spiritual Culture, 
by Frederick A. Noble, D.D., $1.25 net.— Intimate 
Letters on Personal Problems, by J. R. Miller, D.D., 
$1.25 net.— Paul’s Message for To-day, by R. J. 
Miller, D.D., $1.25 net.— New Testament Criticism, 
its history and results, by J. A. MeClymont, D.D., 
$1.50 net.— The Miracles of Jesus, a study of the 
evidence, by E. O. Davies, B.Se., $1.25 net.— World 

Power, the empire of Christ, by John MacNeill, 

$1. net.— God and War, some lessons on the present 








crisis, by Paterson Smyth, $1. aan and 
Progress, twentieth century methods in religious, 
educational, and social activities, by Herbert Heeb- 
ner Smith, illus., $1. net.— Pentateuchal Criticism, 
by D. C. Simpson, M.A., with Introduction by H. E. 
Ryle, D.D., $1. net.—The Book of Answered 
Prayer, by John T. Faris, D.D., $1. net.— The 
Missionary Obligation in the Light of the Chan 

in Modern Thought, by A. E. Garvie, D 

75 cts. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 


The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, by Arthur C. 


MeGiffert.— Modern Religious Movements in India, 
by J. N. Farquhar, illus.— Deliverance, the freeing 
4 the spirit in the ancient world, by Henry Osborn 
bees pe: Litt.D— The Episcopal Church, its faith 
order, by George Hodges.— The Drama of the 
Spiritual Life, a study of religious experience and 
als, by Annie L. Sears.— The Practice of Self- 
culture, by Hugh Black.— The Bible for Home and 
School, edited by Shailer Mathews, new vol.: Com- 
mentary on Mark, by M. W. Jacobus.— Uniform 
Edition of Sermons, by Dean Hodges, new vols.: 
Cross and Passion; Faith and jal Service. 
(Maemillan Co.) 


Criticisms of Life, studies in faith, hope, and despair, 


by Horace J. Bridges, $1.50 net.—The Higher 
Individualism, by Edward Scribner Ames, $1.10 net. 
— The erty’ Chureh, from Ignatius to —— 
by George Toten, $1. 75 net.— The Divine Mystery, 
a seating of the history of Christianity down to 
the time of Christ, by Allen Upward.— Ancient 
Cities and The World to Come, each by William 
Burnet Wright, new editions, per vol., $1.10 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Chief Corner-stone, the fundamental elements of 


the Christian faith, edited by W. T. Davison, 
$1.50 net— The Retired Minister, his claim, in- 
herent, foremost, supreme, articles by leaders of 
ministerial relief, illus., $1.50 net.— Personality 
and Fellowship, by William Bradfield, $1.25 net.— 
The Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion, by 
James M. Campbell, $1. net.— The Incomparable 
Christ, by Calvin Weiss Laufer, $1. net.— The 
Bible and Life, by Edwin H. Hughes, $1. net.— 
Early Methodist Philanthropy, by Erie McCoy 
North, illus., $1. net.— The Quest for Wonder, and 

hilosophical and theological studies, by 
Lynn Harold Hough, $1. net—A Boy's Religion, 
by Edwin H. Hughes, 50 cts. net.—Variety in the 
Prayer Meeting, by William T. Ward, 50 cts. net. 
— Practical Evangelism, by William H. Burgwin, 
50 cts. net— New England Methodism, a survey 
and forelook, edited by 1 E. C. E. Dorion, 50 cts, net. 
—Social Messages, the new sanctification, by 
Charles W. Barnes, 50 cts. net.— The Busy Man’s 
Bible, compiled by’ H. P. Dudley, revised edition, 
25 ets. net.—The Comfort Book, selections from 
the Scriptures, by James H. Downey, 25 cts. net.— 
Illustrated Booklets, com - by Harold Speak- 
man, 2 titles, illus., each 25 cts, net.— One Hundred 
Years of Peace, programme for peace Sunday, ys Pee 
pared by Norman E. Richardson, 10 cts. 
(Methodist Book Concern.) 


The Books of the Apowuphn, the origin, teaching, 
and contents, by W. O. E. anlar $3. net.— 
Christian Workers’ Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments, by James M. Gray, D.D., $2. net. 
— The Vengeance of the Flag, and other occasional 

addresses, by Henry D. Estabrook, $2. net.— Roman 

Catholicism Analyzed, a dispassionate examination 

of Romish claims, by J. A. Phillips, $1.50 net.— 

Kiowa, the story of a blanket Indian mission, by 

Isabel Crawford, illus., $1.25 net.— The Further 

Evolution of Man, by W. Hall Calvert, M.D., $1. net. 
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— The Religio-medical Masquerade, critical investi- 
gation of Christian Science, $1. net.— The Springs 
of Joy, by R. F. Horton, $1. net.— The Power to 
Right Our Leg by Anna FitzGerald Van Loan, 
$1. net.— The Llustrative Teachings of Jesus, by 
George H. Young, $1. net.— John Hus, the martyr 
of Bohemia, a study of the dawn of Protestantism, 
by W. M. Schwarze, Ph.D., illus., 75 cts. net.— The 
Hour of Prayer, helps to devotion when absent from 
church, by Robert Freeman, 75 cts, net.— Home 
Missions in Action, by Mrs. Edith H. Allen, illus., 
50 cts. met.— John’s 1, the greatest book in 
the world, by Robert E. Speer, 50 cts. net.— Early 
Heroes of the Missionary Field, by W. Pakenham 
Walsh, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net.— Modern 
Heroes of the Mission Field, by W. Pakenham 
Walsh, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net.—- How to Con- 
duct a Sunday School, by Marion Lawrence, revised 
edition, $1.25 net.— Christian Science in the Light 
of Holy Scripture, by I. M. Haldeman, revised edi- 
tion, $1. net.—All Along the Trail, home mission 
study junior course, by Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy, 
illus., 40 ets, net.— The Sabbatic Question, by J. J. 
Taylor, 35 cts. net.— The Voice of T iving, 
hymnbook v D. B. Towner, per hundred, $22.50 net. 
— Dwight mee and a , by 
John McDowell, 25 ets. net.— The Unfol Life, 
by Antoinette A 
50 cts. net.— The 
Dods, new edition, 50 cts. net. 
Co.) 

The Successful Sunday School Superintendent, by 
Amos R. Wells.— The After Meeting, by John Bas- 
com Shaw, LL.D.— The Ingathering of Members, 
by John Bascom Shaw, LL.D.— Ten Minute Lessons 
on the Chureh in the United States of 

by E. Morris Fergusson, D.D.—A Simple 
Course of Instruction for Boys and Girls in Prep- 
aration for Church Membership, by John Lyon 
Caughey.— When I Have Crossed the Bar, by James 
Robinson, 50 ets. net.— The Sunday School at Work, 
edited by John T. Fargis, D.D., revised and enlar 
edition, $1.25 net.— Compendium of Church His- 
tory, by Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., revised edition, 
75 ets. net.— Preparation for Teaching, by Charles 
A. Oliver, revised edition, 40 cts. net. (Presby- 
terian Board of Publication.) 


Footings for Faith, by William Pierson Merrill, 
$1. net.— The International Critical Commentary, 
new vol.: Commentary on II. Corinthians, by 
Alfred Plummer, D.D., $3. net.— The Great Texts 
of the Bible, new vols.: Thessalonians to Hebrews; 
Psalm CXIX to Solomon; per vol., $3. net.— The 
International Theological Library, new vol.: The 
Latin Church in the Middle Ages, by Andre La- 
gerde, $2.50 net.— Old Testament Criticism and the 

ristian Church, by John E. McFadyen, M.A., 
90 cts. net.— Studies in Theology, new vol.: The 
Environment of Early Christianity, by 8S. Angue, 
Ph.D., 75 cts. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Golden Days of the Early Church, by Henry H. 
Howorth, 2 vols., $7.50 net.— Judaism and St. Paul, 


by C. G. Montefiore, $1.25 net.— Jesus and Politics, 
by Harold B. Shepheard, $1. net—The Arch- 
bishop’s Test, by E. M. Green, $1. net.—A Plea for 
the Thorough and Unbiased Investigation of Chris- 
tian Selence, by Charles Lea, $1. net. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

U of Chicago Sermons, by members of the 
uni faculties, $1.50 net.— Religious Educa- 
tion through the Family, by Henry F. Cope, 
$1.25 net-—The City Institute for Religious 


Walter 8. Athearn, 75 cts. net.— 


| 





The B Gospels, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Indian Theism from the Vedic to the Mahammadan 
Period, by J. N. Macnicol— The Vital Forces of 
Christianity and Islam, six studies by missionaries 
to Moslems, with Introduction by 8S. M. Zwemer. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Is Death the End? by John Haynes Holmes, 
$1.50 net.— In the Service of the King, a pastor’s 
story, by Joseph B. Dunn, $1.25 net.— The Stew- 
ardship of Faith, our heritage from early Chris- 
tianity, Kirsopp Lake, $1.50 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, by George 
Wharton Pepper, $1.50 net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Bible Mystery and Bible Meaning, by T. Troward, 
$1.50 net. (MeBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
50 ets. net.— The Christian Equivalent of War, by 
D. William Lyon, 50 cts. net. (Association Press.) 

Christianity and International Peace, by Charles E. 
Jefferson, $1.25 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The New World Religion, by Josiah Strong, $1. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

What Is Christian Science? by Thomas W. Wilby, 
75 ets. net. (John Lane Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS. 


American Thought, by Woodbridge Riley, $1.50 net.— 
The New Rationalism, by Edward G m Spauld- 
ing, $2. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

What Nietzsche Taught, by Willard H. Wright, 
$2. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Character and Temperament, by Joseph Jastrow, 
Ph.D., $2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Budget of Paradoxes, by Augustus de Morgan, edited 
and revised by Davi me Smith, 2 vols., 
$10. net.— Goethe, with special consideration of his 

i hy, by Paul Carus, illus., $3. net.— Con- 
ucius, a drama based on the life and ethics of the 
old Chinese philosopher, 2 Carus, 50 cts, net. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

Ventures in Thought, by Francis Coutts, $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Practical Mysticism, by Evelyn Underhill, $1. net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Psychology and Parenthood, by H. Addington Bruce, 
$1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Edinburgh Lectures on Mental Science, by T. 
Troward, $1.25 net.— The Doré Lectures, by T. 
Troward, $1. net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Vedanta System of Shankara, by Paul Deussen, 
Ph.D., trans. by James Haughton Woods, Ph.D., 
second edition, 50 cts. net. (Harvard University 


Press.) 
EDUCATION. 


Yale Yesterdays, by Clarence Deming, illus., $2.25 net. 
— Centenary of Yale Medical School, edited by 
William H. Carmalt, $2. net. (Yale University 
Press. ) 

Types of Teaching, by Lida B. Earhart, Ph.D., with 

troduction by Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., $1.25 net.— 
Discipline as a School Problem, by A. C. Perry, Jr., 
Pb.D.— Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School, by Emma M. Bolenius.— 
Vocational Education, its theory, administration, 
and practice, by David Snedden, Ruth Mary Weeks, 
and Ellwood P. Cubberley, $1.20 net.— School 
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Credit for Home Work, by L. R. Alderman, $1. net. 
—What Shall We Read to the Children? advice to 
parents and teachers, by Clara W. Hunt, $1. net.— 
The Teaching of Civics, by Mabel Hill, 60 cts. net. 
— The Teaching of Handwriting, by Frank N. Free- 
man, 60 cts. net.— Trades and Professions, by 
George H. Palmer, 35 cts, net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

Psychology of High-school Subjects, by Charles Hub- 
bard Judd.— Methods of Teaching in High Schools, 
by Samuel Chester Parker, illus., $1.50 net.— Voca- 
tional Guidance for Boys, by Enoch B. Gowin and 
William A. Wheatley.— Everyday Pedagogy, by 
Lillian I. Lincoln, $1. net. (Ginn & Co.) 

Schools of To-day, by John and Evelyn Dewey, 
$1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Montessori Children, by Carolyn 8S. Bailey, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Musie and the Higher Education, by Edward Dickin- 
son, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Outlines of Child Study, by William A. McKeever.— 
The Practical Conduct of Play, by Henry 8. Curtis, 
illus.— Fundamentals in Methods, by James Ken- 
nedy. (Macmillan Co.) 

Making the Most of One’s Mind, a guide for every 
student, by John Adams, $1. net.— Your Boy, his 
nature and nurture, by George A. Dickinson, $1. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Appointment of Teachers in Cities, by Frank 
Washington Ballou, Ph.D.— How the French Boy 
Learns to Write, by Rollo Walter Brown, Litt.D. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

Child Training as an Exact Science, by George W. 
Jacoby, M.D., $1.50 net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Childhood and Youth Series, edited by M. V. O’Shea, 
new vol.: The Wayward Child, by Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, $1. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Methods for Elementary and Secondary Schools, by 
E. L. Kemp, Litt.D., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

The High School, a study in origins and tendencies, 
by Frank Webster Smith, $1.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know, 
by John Dutton Wright, 75 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes 
Co.) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, AND 
COMMERCE. 

The Business of Advertising, by Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, illus. in color, ete., $2, net.— Railroad Ac- 
counting, by William E. Hooper, illus., $2. net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Productive Advertising, by H. W. Hess, illus., $2. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Honest Business, factors that control its organiza- 
tion and principles that must direct its conduct, by 
Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M., $1.25 net.—A History of 
Modern Banks of Issue, by Charles A. Conant, fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged, $3.50 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Advertising, Selling the Consumer, by John Lee 
Mahin, illus., $2. net.— The New Business, by 
Gay? Tipper, illus., $2. net. (Doubleday, Page & 


An Ap to Business Problems, by Arch Wilkin- 
son w, A.M., $2. net.—- Problems in the Prin- 
ciples of Accounting, by William Morse Cole, A.M., 
$1. net. (Harvard University Press.) 

Selling Latin America, what to sell and how to sell it, 
by W. E. 1 with map, $1.25 net. 

(Small, Maynard & Co.) 








How to Methane. Nathaniel Fowler, Jr., $1. net. 
(A. G & Co.) 

Successful by By Leieliter, 50 cts. net. (Funk 
& Wagnialls Co. 

Getting a Start, first aids to success, by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., 50 cts. net. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Rural Science Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, new 
vols.: Citrus Fruits, by J. E. Coit, illus.; The 
Strawberry in North America, 8. W. Fletcher, 
illus.; Bee-keeping, by . Everett in Phillips, 
illus.; The Principles of Rural Credits, by James B. 
Morman; Plant-breeding, by L. H. Bailey, new 
edition revised by A. W. Gilbert, illus.; Principles 
of Fruit-growing, by L. H. Bailey, revised and re- 
written edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, by F. W. Woll, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Agriculture and Life, by Arthur 
D. Cromwell, illus., $1.50 net.— Poultry Keeping, 
an elementary treatise dealing with the successful 
management of a A by Harry R. Lewis, B.S., 
illus., $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Agriculture, by Oscar H. Benson and George Herbert 
Betts, illus., $1.50 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Go.) 

Practical Talks on Farm Engineering, by R. P. Clark- 
son, illus., $1, net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Farm Management, by Joseph H. Arnold, illus., 
$1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


WOMAN AND THE HOME. 


Women under Polygamy, by Walter M. Gallichan, 
illus., $2.50 net.—American Women in Civic Work, 
by Helen Christine Bennett, $1.25 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Woman’s Work in Municipalities, by Mary Ritter 
Beard, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Go.) 

Commercial Work and Training for Girls, by Jean- 
ette Eaton and Bertha M. Stevens, illus. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The American Girl, by Anne Morgan, with frontis- 
piece, 50 cts. net.— The Housekeeper’s Handbook of 
Cleaning, by Sarah J. Macleod, $1. net—A B C 
of Housekeeping, by Christine Terhune Herrick, 
50 cts. net.— Dainties for Home Parties, by Filor- 
ence M. Williams, 50 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Awakening of Woman, suggestions from the 
psychic side of feminism, by Mrs. Florence Guertin 
Tuttle, $1. net. (Methodist Book Concern.) 

Just for Two, a collection of recipes designed for two 
persons, by Amelie Langdon, $1. net.— Practical 
Programs for Women’s Clubs, by Alice Hazen Cass, 
75 ets. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Inside the House of Good Taste, edited by Richardson 
Wright, illus., $1.25 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 
The Cult of the Needle, by Flora Klickmann, illus., 

60 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Table Service, by Lucy G. Allen, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

One Hundred Luncheon Dishes, by Linda Hull Larned, 
50 cts. net. (Charles Scribner”’s Sons.) 


HEALTH, HYGIENE, AND MEDICINE. 

Mind and Health Series, edited by H. Addington 
Bruce, A.M., first vols.: Human Motives, by James 
Jackson Putnam, M.D.; The Meaning of Dreams, 
by Isador H. Coriat, M.D.; Sleep and Sleeplessness, 
by H. Addington Bruce; per vol., $1. net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

The Nutrition of a Household, by Edwin Tenney 

Brewster and Lilian Brewster, $1.25 net.— The 
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Elements of Military Hygiene, by P. M. Ashburn, 

revised edition, $1.50 net.— iptions, selec- 
tions from Richard Cabot’s “What Men Live By,” 
compiled by Edith Motter Lamb, 50 cts. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

To-morrow’s Topics, scientific notes of a surgeon, by 
Robert T. Morris, 3 vols., each $1.80 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Authentic Twilight Sleep, Freiburg experience in pain- 
less childbirth and its extension to America, by 
Marguerite Tracy and Mary Boyd, $1.50 net.— 
Don’t Worry, by C. W. Saleeby, popular edition, 
50 ets. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Commoner Diseases, their causes and effects, by 
Leonard Jones, trans. by William H. Woglom, M.D., 
illus., $4. net.— Diebetes Mellitus, designed for the 
use of practitioners of medicine, by Nellis B. Fos- 
ter, M.D., $3. net.— Elementary Practical Chem- 
istry, for medical and other students, by J. E. 
Meyers and J. B. Firth, $1.25 net.— Nursing and 
Care of the Nervous and the Insane, by Charles K. 
Mills, M.D., and N. 8. Yawger, M.D., illus., 
$1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Practical Tropical Sanitation, by W. Alex. Muirhead, 
$3.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Sanitation in Panama, by William Crawford Gorgas, 
illus., $2. net. (D, Appleton & Co.) 

Pioneers of Modern Physical Training, by Fred E. 
Leonard, M.D., illus., $1. net. (Association Press.) 

Keeping Physically Fit, by William J. Cromie, illus. 

(Maemillan Co.) 


First Aid in Nursery Ailments, by Emelyn Lincoln 
Coolidge, 50 ets. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Tuberculosis Nurse, by Ellen La Motte, R.N. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Report of the Tropical Medicine Expedition, by 
Richard Pearson Strong, M.D. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Consumption, the problem as a human 
John B. Hawes, M.D., illus., 50 ets. net. 
Maynard & Co.) 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Intercollegiate Athletics in America, a complete chron- 
icle, narrative, and statistical, of collegiate sport in 
the United States, edited by Samuel Crowther, to be 
completed in 5 vols., with 1200 illustrations. 
(Robert Appleton, Inc.) 

Baseball, individual plays and team plays in detail, 
by W. J. Clarke and Frederick T. Dawson, illus., 
$1. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Automatic Pistol Shooting, information on the use of 
the duelling pistol and revolver, by Walter Winans, 
with frontispiece, $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Popular Amusements, by Richard Henry Edwards, 
$1. net.— Christianity and Amusements, by Richard 
Henry Edwards, 50 cts. net. (Association Press.) 

Pro and Con of Golf, by Alexander H. Revell, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


The Works of Henry D. Thoreau, Riverside pocket 
edition, 11 vols., each with photogravure frontis- 
piece, per vol., $1.50 net.— Japanese Lyrics, trans. 
by Lafcadio Hearn, 75 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

The Poems of John Keats, edited by Sidney Colvin, 

2 vols., $4. net—A House of Pomegranates, by 

Osear Wilde, illus. by Jessie M. King, $4.50 net.— 


problem, by 
(Small, 








La Vita Nuove, The New Life of Dante, trans. by 
D. G. Rossetti, illus. by Evelyn Paul, reproduced in 
silver after the manner of medieval manuscripts, 
$3. net. (Brentano’s.) 


Dante’s Divine Comedy, trans. by Henry Johnson, 
$2.50 net. (Yale University Press.) 


Universal Dickens, text from that last revised by the 
author, with his prefaces and dedications, illus. by 
famous artists, per set, $22. net; per vol., $1. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Oxford English Texts, new vols.: The Complete 
Works of Henry Vaughan, edited by L. C. Martin, 
2 vols.; The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, 
edited by F. W. Moorman.— Oxford Editions of 
Standard Authors, new vols.: Walton and Cotton’s 
Complete Angler, with Introduction by R. B. Mars- 
ton, illus.; The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles 
Reade; The Arabian Nights, a selection, illus.; 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley, illus. by Byam 
Shaw.— P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium, edited by 8. G. 
Owen.— Apulei oT edited, with Introduction 
and commentary, by H. E. Butler and A. 8. Owen. 
— The Oxford Translation of Aristotle, selected 
ow translated by J. Solomon, St. George Stock, 

. 8. Forster, and J. F. Dobson.— The Letters of 
Sidonius, trans., with Introduction and notes, by 
O. M, Dalton, 2 vols—The World’s Classics, new 
vols.: Landor’s inary Conversations, a selec- 
tion, with Introduction by E. de Sélincourt; Pres- 
eott’s History of Mexico, with Introduction by Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie; Six Elizabethan Plays, edited by 
C. B. Wheeler. (Oxford University Press.) 


The Home Book of Verse, compiled by Burton E. 
Stevenson, eight-volume edition printed from the 
plates of the India paper edition, per set $12. net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Annabel 
edition, illus. in pho vure by Frederick Simpson 
Coburn, 10 vols., $20. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Lucky Seventh, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. in 
color, $1.30 net.— Finding His Stride, by John Har- 
bottle, illus. in color, $1.30 net.— The Guns of 
Europe, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus. in color, 
$1.30 net.— The Star of Gettysburg, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler, illus. in color, $1.30 net.— The Book of 
Wireless, by A. Frederick Collins, illus., $1. net.— 
The Book of the Stars, by A. Frederick Collins, 
illus., $1. net.—Appleton’s Boys’ Library, new vols.: 
The Gray Whale, Prageip, Sherwood Dowling; 
The Jackal Patrol of ive, by Marshall Jen- 
kins; The War for the Island; each with frontis- 
piece, per vol., 50 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Land of Delight, the story of some children on a 
pony farm, by Josephine Scribner Gates, illus., 
$1. net.— Little Bird Blue, by William Lowell Fin- 
ley and Irene Finley, illus., 75 ets. net.— The Whole 
Year Round, by Dallas Lore Sharp, one-volume edi- 
tion, illus., $2. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Arnold’s Little Brother, by Edna A. Brown, illus., 
$1.20 net.—The Red House Children’s Year, by 
Amanda M. Douglas, illus., $1. net.— The Sleepy- 
time Story-book, by Ruth O. Dyer, illus., $1. net.— 
When I Was a Boy in Belgium, by Robert Jonck- 
heere, illus., 75 ets. net.— Flaxie Frizzie Stories, by 
“Sophie May,” new popular edition, 6 vols., each 
illus., per vol., 50 cts. net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co.) 

The Boys’ Outdoor Vacation Book, by A. Hyatt Ver- 

rill, illus., $1.25 net.— Catcher Craig, by Christy 

Mathewson, illus., $1.25 net.— Between the Lines in 
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France, a boy’s story of the great European war, by 
Franklin T. Ames, illus., $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

True Stories of Great Americans, first vols.: Robert 
E. Lee, by Bradley Gilman; Captain John Smith, 
by Rossiter Johnson; Benjamin Franklin, by E. 


Lawrence Dudley; Robert ton, by Alice C, Sut- 
cliffe; each illus., per vol., 50 cts. net. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

The Cruise of the Cormorant, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 
illus., $1.35 net.—Short Plays about Famous 
Authors, Goldsmith, Dickens, Heine, Fannie Bur- 
ney, and Shakespeare, by Maud Morrison Frank, 
$1. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


The Child’s Book of American Biography, by Mary 8. 
Stimpson, illus., $1. net— The Young Rival In- 
ventors, by Gardner Hunting, illus., $1. net.— Bed- 
time Story-books, by Thornton W. Burgess, new 
vols.: The Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse; 
The Adventures of Grandfather Frog; each illus., 
per vol., 50 cts. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Boys at the Front in the Great War Series, by Allan 
Grant, first vols.: A Cadet of Belgium; In Defence 
of Paris; each illus., per vol., 60 cts. net.— The 
Knight and the Dragon, talks to boys and girls, by 
Will Reason, M.A., 50 cts. net. (George H. Doran 
Co.) 


Miss Pat and Her Sister, b; ty Pemberton Ginther, illus., 
35 cts. net. (John C. Winston Co.) 


In Camp and Tepee, an Indian mission story, by 
beth M. Page, ilius., $1. net.— Judson, the life 
story of the first missionary to the Burmese told for 
boys and girls, by Jesse Page, illus., $1. net.—A 
Hero of the Afghan Frontier, the life story of T. L. 
Pennell retold for boys and girls, by Alice M. 
Pennell, illus., $1. net.— Missionary Crusaders, by 
Claude Field, illus., $1. net.— God’s Book and God's 
Boy, by A. T. Schauffler, $1. net.— Children of Wild 
Australia, by Herbert Pitts, illus. in  coior, 
60 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


Hollow Tree Stories, by Albert Bigelow Paine, illus., 
50 cts, pet. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Indian Legends for Camp Fire Girls, by Emelyn New- 
comb Partridge, illus., $1.25 net.— An Agricultural 
Reader, by E. E. Miller, illus., 60 cts. net. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 

On the Trail, a camping book for girls, by Lina and 
Adelia D. Beard, illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Tales from the Old World and the New, by Sophie M. 
Collman, illus., $1.75 net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

The Emerald Story Book, by Ada and Eleanor Skin- 
ner, with frontispiece in color, $1.50 net. (Duffield 
& Co.) 

A Child’s Guide to London, by A. A. Methley, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Brentano’s.) 

The Garden Book for Young People, by Alice Louns- 
berry, new edition, illus., $1.25 net. (F. A. Stokes 
Co.) 

The Polly Page Camping Club, by Izola L. Forrester, 
illus., $1. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Favorite Fairy Tales Retold, by Julia Darrow Cowles, 
75 ets. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Manual of the Woodcraft Indians, the fourteenth 
birch-bark roll, by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus., 
75 ets. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Boy from Reifel’s Ranch, by J. 8. Ellis, illus., 
$1. net.— Biff McCarty, a boy scout story, by 
Edwin Puller, illus., $1. net. (Methodist Book Con- 

cern. ) 








A Dog of Flanders, by “ Ouida,” illustrated edition, 
with pictures by Maria L. Kirk, 50 cts. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Letters from Brother Bill, ’Varsity-sub, to Tad, Cap- 
tain of the Beachville High School Eleven, "illus., 
50 cts. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Squirrel’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illus., 75 cts. net. 
(Laird & Lee.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A pa pm of Municipal Government, by William 
Bennett Munro, LL.D., $4. net. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The American Year Book, edited by Francis G. Wick- 
ware, $3. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Writings on American History, 1913, a bibliography 
of books and articles on United States and Cana- 
=. rey published during the year 1913, com- 

by Grace Gardner Griffin, $2. net. (Yale Uni- 
on Press, ) 

Complete Guide to Public Speaking, by Grenville 
Kleiser, $5. net.— Funk & Wagnalls Desk Standard 
Dictionary, illus., $1.50 net— Funk & Wagnalls 
High Schooi Standard Dictionary, $1.50 net. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) 

a yy Society of America, papers, edited by 

. G. 8. Josephson, $2. net. (University of Chi- 
ani Press.) 

Tabular Views of Universal History, a series of chron- 
ological tables of events from earliest times to 1914, 
compiled by George Palmer Putnam, A.M., and con- 
tinued to date by George Haven Putnam, revised 
and enlarged edition, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Debating for Boys, by William Horton Foster, $1. net. 
— Historical Chart of the European Nations, de- 
signed by George E. Croscup, 50 cts. net. (Sturgis 
& Walton Co.) 

Laird & Lee’s Standard Danish-Norwegian-En 
English-Danish-Norwegian Dictionary, 

Nissen, cloth 50 cts. net, leather $1. net. (Laird 
& Lee.) 
Shattuck’s Parliamentary Answers, alphabetically ar- 
for all questions likely to arise in women’s 
organizations, Harriette R. Shattuck, 50 cts. net. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Glossary of Library Terms in Eight Langu *by 
Axel Moth, 75 cts, net.— List of Series and uels 
for Juvenile Readers, by Katharine H. Wead, 
50 cts. net. (Boston Book Co.) 


The Art of Speech Making, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, 
Jr., 50 cts. net. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Universal Self-pronouncing Dictionary, ‘Gem ” pocket 
edition, 20 cts. net. (John C, Winston Co.) 

Robert’s Rules of Order, rewritten and enlarged. 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


LAW AND EQUITY. 


Bracton’s De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliw, ed- 
ited by George E. Woodbine, to be completed in 6 
vols., Vol. L., $5. net. (Yale University Press.) 


The Enforcement of Decrees in Equity, by Charles 
Andrews Huston, J.D.—Cases on Constitutional 
Law, Vols. ITI. and IV., by Eugene Wambaugh, 
LL.D., per vol., $1.25 net.— Cases on Legal Lia- 
bility, by Joseph Henry Beale, LL.D., $1. net.— 
Readings in Roman Law, by Roscoe Pound, second 
edition, part I— A Selection of Cases on Civil Pro- 
cedure, by Austin Wakeman Scott, LL.B., 50 cts. 
net. (Harvard University Press.) 
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Law and I 
LL.D. ( 
The Heart of Blackstone, principles of the common 


law in simple language, by Nanette B. Paul, $1. net. 
(Methodist Book Concern.) 


Administration, by Harlan F. Stone, 
lumbia University Press.) 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


The King’s Highway Series, a graded system of ele- 
mentary moral and religious education, by E. Her- 
shey Smith, Ph.D., and George Hodges, D.D., 8 
vols., each illus.— Societal Evolution, a study of the 
evolutionary basis of the science of society, by Al- 
bert Galloway Keller.— Social Science Text-book 
Series, edited by Richard T. Ely, new vols.: Out- 
lines of Sociology, by F. W. Blackmar and J. L. 
Gillin; Comparative Free Government, by Jesse 
Macy and John W. Gannaway; The New American 
Government, by James T. Young.— The Control and 
Leadership of Men, by Enoch Burton Gowin—A 
Student's History of Education, by Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves.— State and County School Adminis- 
tration, Vol. II., Source Book, by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley and Edward C. Elliott.— Hancock’s Ap- 
plied Mechanics for Engineers, by E. L. Hancock, 
rewritten and revised by Norman C. .— Mod- 
ern Essays, selected and edited by John Milton 
Berdan, John Richie Schultz, and Hewette Elwell 
Joyce—A Middle English Reader, by Oliver F. 
Emerson, revised edition— The Rural Text-book 
Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, new vols.: The 
Principles of Soil Management, revised and rewrit- 
ten by Thomas Lyttleton Lyon, Elmer O. Fippin, 
and Harry Oliver Buckman; Principles of Flori- 
culture, by Edward A. White.— Elementary ag 
bra, by Florian Cajori and Letitia R. Odell — A 
First Year in French, by Eugene Maloubier and 
Justin H. Moore.— Practical Zoology, by Robert 
W. Hegner.— Pocket Classics Series, new vol.: 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, edited by Douglas Gordon 
Crawford.— Elementary History of the United 
States, by John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D.—-Cajori 
Arithmetics, new vols.: The Intermediate Book; 
The Grammar School Book.—A Series of Rural 
Readers for Elementary Schools, by Joseph K. 
Hart.— Health Series of Sag and Hygiene, 
by M. V. O'Shea and J. Sid new vols.: 
The Body in Health; Making the Most of Life.— 
The New Sloan Readers, by Mrs. Katharine E. 
Sloan, 3 vols. (Macmillan Co.) 


The English Novel before the Nineteenth Century, by 
Annette Brown Hopkins and Helen Sard Hughes.— 
Enunciation and Articulation, by Ella M. Boyce.— 

ical Newspaper Stories, by H. F. Harrington. 
inciples of Composition, by Perey H. Boynton. 
— Exercises in Composition, by Mary E. a 
Readings from American Literature, by Mary E. 
Calhoun and M L. MacAlarney.— Specimen 
Letters, by Albert 8. Cook and Allen R. Burnham, 
60 cts. net.—Genung ‘and Hanson’s Outlines of Com- 
osition and Rhetoric.—Germany since 1740, by 
eorge M. Priest.— Method in English for For- 
eigners, first year, by Mary Jimperieff.— Readings 
in American History, by David S. Muzzey.— Hague 
Arbitration Cases, by George G. Wilson.— Growth 
of American State Constitutions, by James O. Dea- 
ley.— Readings on the Relation of Government to 
Property and Industry, by Samuel P. Orth.— 
Geographic Influences in Old Testament Master- 
pieces, by Laura H. Wild, illus., $1. net.— The New 
iculture, by Henry J. Waters.— The Apple, by 
Al E. Wilkinson.— Laboratory Manual of Hor- 
ticulture, by George W. Hood.— Invertebrate Zo- 
ology, by Henry Sherring Pratt, $1.25 net.— 
Manual of Soil Physics, by Percy B. Barker and 





H. J. Young.— First Course in Chemistry, by Wil- 
liam McPherson and William E. Henderson.— 
Problems in the Calculus, by David B. Lieb.— Irv- 
ing’s Alhambra, edited by Alice H. White.— Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, edited by Margaret An- 
drews.— Andersen’s Fairy Tales, edited by J. H. 
Stickney, first and second series.—Aisop’s Fables, 
edited by J. H. Stickney, illus—The Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments, edited by M. A. L. Lane, 
illus.— Middle English Reader, by Albert S. Cook. 
— Latin Selections, by Albert A. Howard, $1. net. 
— The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, edited 
by John Williams White.— Porta Latina, by Frank 
Gardner Moore.—Halevy’s L’Abbe Constantin, 
edited by Katharine Babbitt.— Dumas’s Vingt Ans 
Apres, edited by O. B. Super.— German Grammar, 
by Philip 8. Allen and Paul Herman Phillipson.— 
German Reader for Beginners, by M. H. Haertel.— 
Fiir kleine Leute, by Mrs. Anna Gronow.— Gour- 
sat’s Functions of a Complex Variable, Part L, 
Vol. IL, by E. R. Hedrick.— Moore and Miner’s 
Concise Business Arithmetic.— Morrison’s Geometry 
Notebook.— Student’s American History, by David 
H. Montgomery, revised edition. (Ginn & Co.) 

Accounts, their construction and interpretation, by 
William Morse Cole, revised and enlarged edition, 
$2.25 net.— The Study and Practice of Writing En- 
glish, by Gerhard R. Lomer, Ph.D., and Margaret 
Ashmun, M.A., $1.10 net.— Riverside Literature 
Series, new vols.: Henry Esmond, by William 
Makepeace Thackeray, revised edition, illus., 75 ets. 
net; Selected Literary Essays from James Russell 
Lowell, edited by Will. David Howe and Norman 
Foerster, 60 cts. net.— Vocational Arithmetic, by 
H. D. Vincent, A.M., 55 ets. net.— Sense-plays and 
Number-plays, by F. Ashford, 65 ets. net.— Every- 
day Arithmeties, Books L., IL, and III., by Franklin 
S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet, each 40 cts. net.— 
Opera Stories from Wagner, by Florence Akin, illus., 
45 ets. net.— The Doers, by William John Hopkins, 
school edition, illus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, by J. Newton 
Friend and others, Vol. L., illus., $3. net.— A Text- 
book of Practical Assaying, by James Park, illus., 
$2.50 net.— Practical Fiel ’ Botany, by A. BR. Hor- 
wood, F.L.S., illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

The James Whitcomb Riley Reader, selected and 

ded by Charity Dye, illus. in color, ete., 50 cts. 
net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Notes to “A Selection of Latin Verse,” by Henry D. 
Wild and others. (Yale University Press.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Who Built the Panama Canal? the work done under 
Theodore P. Shonts, by W. Leon Pepperman, illus. 
in photogravures reproduced from the drawings of 
Joseph Pennell, $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Rifles and Ammunition, by H. Ommundsen and E. H. 
Robinson, $5. net.— Essentials of ~<A Speech 
and Literature, by Frank H. Vizetelly, , $1.50 
net.— The Development of the heey ‘of the 
English Lan , by Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D., 
illus. .» $1. net. "s Wagnalls Co.) 

How to Write sata Picture Plays, by W. L. Gordon, 
$3. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

A B C of Manners, by Anne Seymour, 50 cts. net. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

The Art of the Photo Play, by Eustace Hale Ball, new 
edition, $1. net.— Books, as seen by John Henry, by 
George V. Hobart, new edition, illus., 75 cts. net.— 

How to Write a Letter, 50 cts. net. (G. W. Dilling- 

ham Co.) 
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The Hobby Books, new vol.: The Microscope and Its 
Uses, by Wilfred Mark Webb, illus., 50 cts. net. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Home University Library, new vol.: The Navy and 
Sea Power, by David Hannay, 50 cts. net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Cartoons in Character, pen pictures of various traits of 
human nature, by Allyn K. Foster, 50 cts. net. 
(Association Press.) 

An Index to the Adverbs of Terence, by E. A. Junks. 
(Oxford University Press.) 








LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 67 titles, includes books 
received by THe Diu since its last issue.| 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Nietzsche. By Frau Férster-Nietzsche; 
translated by Paul V. Cohn. Volume IL, The 
Lonely Nietzsche. Illustrated, large 8vo, 415 
pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $4. net. 

And that Reminds Me: Being incidents of a Life 
Spent at Sea, and in the Andaman Islands, 
Burma, Australia, and India. By Stanley W. 
Coxon. Illustrated, large 8vo, 324 pages. John 
Lane Co. = 50 

Napoleon L.: ,y oo By August Fournier; 
Translated by Annie Elizabeth Adam, with In- 
troduction by H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. Second 
edition; in 2 volumes, with photogravure 
frontispieces, large 8vo. Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

HISTORY. 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812. By Edward 
Foord. flustratea, large 8vo, 407 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. $4. net. 

Naqentiees of the Insurrections, 1675- 1690. Edited 

by Charles M. Andrews, Ph.D. “Original Nar- 
ratives of Early American History.” 
414 pages. Charles ey ae —_ a net. 

Journals of the House reesses of Virginia, 
1659 and 1660-93. Edited by H. Rr. MclIiwaine. 
4to, 529 pages. Virginia: Virginia State Library. 

Select English Historical Documents of the Ninth 
and Tenth Centuries. Edited by F. E. Harmer, 
B.A. 8vo, 142 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Indians of Greater New York. By Alanson 
Skinner. With 4 ae 150 pages. Cedar 
Rapids: The = “> a2 net. 

Report of the rical “Seciety, 1914. 
Illustrated, ism 146 —— Chicago: Pub- 
lished by the ety. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The World of H. G. Wells. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
12mo, 189 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

The Gothic History of Jordanes: nglish Ver- 
sion with an Introduction and a Commenta 
By Charles Christopher Mierow, Ph.D. 8vo, 1 8 
pages. Prin oy ak rey Press. $1.75 net. 
rge Berna Harlequin or Patriot? By 
John Palmer. i6mo, 81 pages. Century Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Memories and Milestones. By John Jay Chapman. 
Illustrated, - 270 pages. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Law and Letters: Essays and Addresses. BS 
ie _ 151 pages. Richard G. dger. 

J net. 

The Small House at ey Anthony Trol- 
lope. “New Century brary.” With frontis- 
piece, 16mo, 717 pages. Thomas Nelson & Sons 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Theatre of Ideas: A Burlesque Altegery and 
Three One-act Plays. BY. Henry Arthur Jones. 
With portrait, ee 3 pages. George 
Doran Co. $1. 

yinge. By Leonid Theres: translated from the 

ssian, with introductory cL —¢ VW. We 
Brusyanin. With portrait, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 50 n 
How to Produce Children’s Plays. 


y 
214 pages. 
“tay Constance 


parcy eraetey:. 12ma, 151 pages. "Henry Holt 

fs) 

A Belgian Christmas Eve: Being “Rada” Re- 
written and Enlarged as an Episode of the Great 
War. . 2. Alfred Noyes. Illustrated, 12mo, 70 
pages 


. Stokes Co. $1. net. 





By werent yy ae 168 pages. Henry 


Across e Border: rN ‘la y of & Be 
Beulah Marie Dix. Illustrated, 12mo, pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. 80 cts. 


Creation: Post-Im pressions ‘oems. By Horace 
Holley. 16mo, { pases. Mitchell Kenneriey. 
Captain Craig: A Boo 


‘oems. y Edwin Ar- 
ington Buse Maovined editi y with addi- 
tional poems; 12mo, 182 pages. cmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

FICTION. 
Arundel. By E. F. 12mo, 351 pages. 
Gooege H. Doran Co. net. 


tained Glass. 
7% 12mo, oy 


Werne new Cham- 
es. tury Co. $1.30 net. 
Brunel’s Tower. Phillpotts. 1 495 


pages. Macmillan Co. net. 

The Man of Iron. “Ri han.” 12mo, 667 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

Blue Blood and Red, Corson. i12mo, 


395 pages. Henry Holt & Co. .35 net. 
The Valley of of Fear: A lock es Novel. By 


Sir Arthur Conan Do 12mo, 329 
pages. George H. % net. 
segs. By “Holworthy 2mo, 316 pages. 
entury Co. $ ne 
Red Fleece. By Will Lev nm Comfort. 12mo, 
287 pages. eorge Co. $1.25 net. 


ey Shaw. [Illus- 






#130 net 12mo, 328 pages. Brown & Co. 
Martha “me Mennonite By Helen R. 
Martin. With frontispi 318 pages. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.3 
The Veils of Isis, and Oth oer" By 
Harris. Mn 312 pages. George Doran Co. 


Reluctant Adam. By Sidney Wil With 
| Ney ee 12mo, 316 pages. Ho Miffiin 


t. 

Moonglade. By the author of “The Monee of 
an Empress.” ryalt, 12ma, 352 pages. 
Harper & argners. 1.35 n 

crald “Grogan, Pepa 325 

1.25 net. 


tricia. Edith Sonristin Fowler ey 
Robert Hamilton). 12mo, 438 pages. G. > 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Lieutenant What'’s-His-Name. Wiabornted from 
Jacques Futrelle’s “The Simple Case of Susan” 
by y Futrelle. With frontispiece, 12mo, 322 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
A Pilgrim’s Scrip. By R. Campbell Thompson. 
Illustrated in Bie eGo ~~ large 8vo, 345 
pages. John Lane 


Byways around Prastinee Bey, w. 
Hutchinson. illustrated, 12mo, 184 x & The 
Abingdon Press. $1. 

India: Its Life and Thous wht. By John P. Jones, 
D.D. New edition; illustrated, 12mo, 448 pages. 
Macmillan — — net. 

The Panama Ga By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 
New and sevieea zaition; illustrated, lar ope 8vo, 
461 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS. 


The Democracy of the Conatpution, and Other 
Addresses and Recaye. By Hen Cabot Lodge. 
8vo, ¢ pages. re? a w — $1.50 net. 
¢etical Tropical Al Muir- 

7 Tilestrated, Se oss ror R 4 Wa. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.50 net. 

Out of Work: A Study of Unemployment. By 
Frances A. Kellor. 12mo, 569 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Practical Ban : With x Survey of the Federal 
Reserve Act. Raiph Scott Harris. A ee 309 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

The American Girl: Her Education, Her Responsi- 
bility, Her Recreation, Her Future. By Anne 
Morgan. With porerest. 16mo, 66 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cts. 

Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Revised edi- 
tion; 12mo, 404 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


THE GREAT WAR—ITS HISTORY, PROBLEMS, 
AND CONSEQUENCES. 
Pan-Americanism: A Forecast of the Inevitable 

Clash between the United States and Burope’s 
Victor. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. 8vo, 466 
pages. Century Co. .$1.60 net. 
Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain and Nine- 
teenth Century Europe. By J. A. Cramb. With 
eraralt. 8vo, 276 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
‘ net. 
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Are We Ready? By Howard D. Wheeler; with 
Letter by Leonard Wood. Illustrated, 8vo, 228 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Germany, France, Russia, and Islam. By Heinrich 
von Treitschke; translated into English, with 
Foreword by George Haven Putnam. With por- 
trait, 12mo, 336 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

German World Policies. By Paul Rohrbach; trans- 
lated by Edmund von Mach. i12mo, 243 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Appetite of Tyranny: Including Letters of an 
Old Garibaldian. By G. K. Chesterton. 12mo, 
122 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 

How Belgium Saved Europe. By Charles Sarolea; 
with Preface by Count Goblet D’Alviella. 12mo, 
227 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

Germany Embattled: An American Interpretation. 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. .12mo, 181 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Can Germany Wint The Aspirations and Resources 
ofits People. ByanAmerican. 12mo, 163 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. net. 

Stultitia: A Nightmare and an Awakening in Four 
Discussions. By a former government official. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 180 pages. F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1. net. 

Belgium im War: A Record of Personal Experi- 
ences. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. Illustrated, 
12mo, 28 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper. 































































MISCELLANEOUS. 


Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs. By F. 
Schuyler Mathews. [Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 465 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature. By 
Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D. 12mo, 408 pages. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.50 net. 

Practical Talks on Farm Engineering. By R. P. 
Clarkson, 8.58. Illustrated, 12mo, 223 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net. 

Table Service. By Lucy G. Allen. Illustrated, 
12mo, 128 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heart of Biackstone; or, Principles of the 
Common Law. By Nanette B. Paul, LL.B.; with 
Introduction by Thomas H. Anderson. 12mo, 247 
pages. The Abingdon Press. $1. net. 

Buddhist Psychology. By CC. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
“The Quest Series.” 12mo, 212 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. net. 


WILLIAM DOXEY 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ LITERARY AGENT 
535 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
MANUSCRIPTS READ AND REPORTED.... MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR THE 


PRESS BY SPECIALISTS... EXPERT ADVICE ON PUBLISHING.... BOOK COVERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS... MERITORIOUS MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


“SHORTTYPING” 
is a new and unique system of abbreviated writing which can be 
written either with a pen or on a typewriter. By its assistance an 
hour's typewriting can be done in thirty minut Invaluable for 
those who feel the n of saving time in writing, but who lack 
the time needed to master stenography. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 
Descriptive circular free upon request. 

BLUE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 261 Broadway, New York 











“Sir Oliver Lodge’s British Association 
Address”’ 
By 
Proressor Epwin H. Hatt of Harvard 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 





You Could Not Read 
10,000 Books a Year 


You would not want to if you could, but you 
would probably like to know which of them were 
worth reading. 

That was approximately the number of books 
published last year. 

We read them all and sorted out the best. 

We will do the same this year—that is the 
chief business 


The Book News Monthly 


and besides being your literary critic, we intro- 
duce to you, in an intimate manner, the authors 
of to-day. 

We tell you of fascinating, out-of-the-way 
placee—the sort that charm the traveler. 

We give serials of the best type of fiction— 

Twelve authors’ portraits, size 7 in. x 10 in.— 

Twelve colored frontispiece pictures worth 
framing. 

A literary guide, and a magazine of entertain- 
ment and instruction for $1.00 a year, 10 cents 
a copy. 

Sample copy on request. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE GREAT TURNING MOVEMENT 


of modern times 





is to 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB” on the 
MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


and change instantly from one style of type, or one lan- 
guage, to another. 

TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or two languages, ALWAYS 
ON THE MACHINE. 





“The Favorite Typewriter of Literary Workers.” 





Write TO-DAY for Multiplex Literature to 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th Street and East River NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doing your work 
weil; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, and profit will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful correspondence-stud 

catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its contents will 
be a revelation to you. We over 100 courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 











MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticiom. Circulars on request. 

6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ROGER S. BOARDMAN 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Preparation of MANUSCRIPTS, INDEXING 
Expert proof-reading, miscellaneous literary work. University educa- 


tion, 10 years’ experience with leading printing-houses. Foreign- 
language and text-book work a specialty. !ighest references. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















The only general epeiy? | magazine 
specifically devoted to the interests 
of the Middle West 


The Midland 


Some of the contributors: Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Keene Abbott, Mrs. Coburn of the 
Coburn players, William Ellery Leonard, 
H. B. Alexander and Octave Thanet. 


Published monthly at Iowa City, lowa. $1.50 a year. 
Sample copies gladly furnished. 





The 
Guide 
to the 


The A. L, A. Booklist, 
the annotated monthly 
magazine published by 
the American Library 
Association with the 
co-operation of special- 
ists the country over. 














New One Dollar the Year 
78 East Washington 
Bo Oo ks Street Chicago 


























OUR NEW CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 





Issued in a New Form. Contains Over 750 
Titles. Every Title Briefly Described. 


In so great a number of books, taken from the over- 

stock of the largest wholesale dealers in the books of 

all publishers, you will surely find some you will 

want. Shall we send you a copy of the Clearance 
Catalogue? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street Union Square North 
NEW YORK CITY 





Se 








Jast Pablished 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOLS 


By the late Walter Herbert Small, A. M. 
E author of this new book devoted much of his 


life to a study of the early educational conditions in 
New England. The work, which fills an important gap 
in historical studies, includes chapters on the New 
England grammar school up to and after 1700; The 
Ancient Schoolmaster; Schoolmasters’ Salaries; The 
Dame School, and the School Dame; Heating and the 
School Wood Tax; The Early Education of Girls; 
Enforcement of Laws against Illiteracy; etc. $2.00 net. 


GINN & COMPANY, Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street BOSTON 











LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 
They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 











. . 
Bismarck and German Unity 
By MUNROE SMITH 
Professor of Roman Law and Comparctive Jurisprudence 
in Columbia University 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. $1.00 net. 


This little volume, first published in 1898 at the time of 
Bismarck's death and revised in 1910, is still the best short 
sketch of his life and influence and should be of interest in 
view of the approaching centenary of his birth, 


Studies in Southern History 


e,e 
and Politics 
Edited by JAMES;W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. Price $2.50 net. 

A collection of fifteen articles on topics relating to the 
South by professors in various colleges and universities of 
the country. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 
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F.M. HOLLY “9S .Aunranve 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Katablished 1906) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


AUTHORS! ¥saisq~ycete rama 


circular, W. LABBERTON €O., .) Hoe Ave be lp York City. 








FACTS, STATISTICS 
and other material for addresses, reports, age herery 


advice and criticism. Revision and a 
ealogical research. Bureau of Research, Albany, Ind 


MANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 


149 WEST lt4ra STREET 
If you want results send stamp for cireular 








American Short ney ond af Plaze wanted sor teat, » Russia, 


Expert C) SS the Placing of Manuscripts. 


Oldest Established Literary Agency in Europe. 
(Founded in 1880 by Pau! Henemsan, M. A., Ph. D.) 


Fees (which mast accompany typed in regi d letter) as follows: 
Sere ‘Sainess tas Shere Geen cube SbD onde Five dollars for Story ender 
10,000 words. Ten dollars for plays. 

THE ITALIAN LITERARY AGENCY 
60 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy 
“ Ruperienced, efficient.” Gabriele D’Annunzio. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
UCCESPULLT Fl 


Send for Leaflet D 








References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 4. 
One year course for certificate. 
Twe year course for diploma. 


Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principai, 
476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 

















BOOKS (Secondhand) ) Cotaiegeee, ens Se 
RB. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





BOOKS. Srtnasor om wont mbject.” Woe ga. We en pe 
you any bcok ever published. Please state 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bramwenan, Bye. 


BOOKS Sr ee tan ane Ce New, 
bought. FOYLE” 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 











Seo esteemed 4 gy ~ By ~ 4--y &.™ Bdisions. 
GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


lust issued, Catalogue No. 130. History, Philosophy, Theo 
Siceenied Travel. Catalogue No. 131. Books on India, Central 
Asia, The Sudan, etc. Classified catalogues issued regularly. L 

us register your name for catalogues, and send us your List of 
Wants. We carry an immense stock. 








The Advertising Repfesentative of THE DIAL 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 


407, Bank Chambers, Chanééry Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full infotmation regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














CATALOGUE of UNCOMMON BOOKS 


Relating tothe American Revolution, cw War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, Etc 


CATALOGUE OF 
FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Sent on request 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 
Pausanias’s 
Description of Greece 


Published Price, $35.00, Our Price, $18.50 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 














AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Ribbon-tied booklet, 34 x 4% inches. Single copies, 25 cents. One 
dozen, $2.00, post, paid, on receipt of price. Pomeroy GREEN, 120 
West Elm Shieet. "Chicago. 





SBamthon, 0 Dublaka, alr ae 


Binds and Noble, 31-33-35 West {Sth St., N. Y. City. 


. Write for Catalogue. 
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Can You Imagine 


a friend, interested as you are in all kinds of 
literary work, who would come to you fort- 
nightly to discuss your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion? 


This hiced wee not hk ty at each visit. He 
would not you teo our new story or essay 
or poem. His irtendshipe atsong other writers—successful 
nd aspiring to be successful—and among editors would 
be such that he would refine for you, in preparation for 
helpful advice from these tha 


This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines 
each month to discover for you news that would enable you 
to keep abreast of the manuscript requirements of editors. 
He would — rw -3r- who ——_ glean pgremese 
magazines papers you so that you would always 
know in advance of prize contests, changes in editorial 
policies, suspensions, of address, requirements of 
new publications, film manufacturers, etc. Your imagina- 
tion goes nofurther. A friend of this admirable type would 
have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s a very human, kindly 
little magazine —THE EDITOR, which makes 
profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect 
of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect —one 
of those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to success. The fee is $2.00—it pays 
for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for 
one year. (Single copy ten cents.) 








IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE YALE REVIEW 


are broad, significant and permanent arti- 
cles on the war and on economic, historical 
and religious life and literature. They con- 
stitute reading of a kind in which you can- 
not to-day afford to economize. The titles 
and authors are: 


APRIL NUMBER: ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH ‘“‘THE REAL THING,” L. P. Jacks; 
NATIONALITY AND THE NEW EUROPE, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge; IMPERIALISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL, Benjamin W. Bacon; 
NEUTRALIZATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, George G. Wilson; ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE IN FRANCE, Emile Legouis; THE 
MAKER OF IMAGES, Brian Hooker; THE 
JOURNEYING ATOMS, John Burroughs; THE 
RAILROAD CRISIS: AWAY OUT, Ray Morris; 
AN APOLOGY FOR OLD MAIDS, Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick; OVID AMONG THE GOTHS, 
Gamaliel Bradford; THE UNITY OF THE 
CHURCHES; Newman Smyth; THE TRUE 
CONCORD, Frances Barber; GRIEF, A. MacLeish; 
WALPOLE AND FAMILIAR CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Chauncey B. Tinker; XANTHIPPE 
ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, Duffield Osborne; 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

Mail this coupon 


To THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Yale Review for one year 
beginning with the April, 1915, number. Inclosed is $2.50 in pay- 









































THE EDITOR + eeenadameas 
BOX 509 = RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY rans 
The Editorial of a Decade 
Che New ‘“The New Republic’s editorial (on 


Published Weekly 
Saturday 7th November 1914 





A Weekly Journal of 
Critical Comment on 
National Affairs 





TEN CENTS A COPY 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 




















REPUBLIC Lincoln, Feb. 6 issue) has been reprinted 


in more American newspapers than any 
other writing done in the past ten years,’ 
— Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

This within the first four months of 
publication is the highest possible claim on 
the interest of the intelligent reader. The 
New Republic is sharp but good-natured 
—radical but well-balanced; constructive 
and optimistic; and of true literary merit. 
It plays no favorites, oe no taboos, 
urges no ‘‘panaceas.’’ It 
for all thinking Americans. 


Three months trial offer, one dollar. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


421 West Twenty-First Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


is a weekly 
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A New Edition of a Famous Anthology 


Now issued in a beautiful new form printed on 
special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thin paper making a compact handy size 
for the pocket or traveling bag. 


toe"! GOLDEN 
POEMS 


Compiled by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “ Poems of the Civil War,” 
“ Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc.; 
author “Everyday Life of 
Lincoln," etc. 


\ 

















l= 


GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone's favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, a// in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEMSare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


Flexible blue cloth binding, red under gold edges. 
$2.75 met 
Fall brown Morocco, under god edges, $4.00 met 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 














The House of Shepard 
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The home of 
The Dial 
Books of the Month 
The Inland Printer 


Business Equipment Journal 


Extension Magazine 





WE ARE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED 
FOR THE SPEEDY PRODUCTION OF EVERY 
PHASE OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 





Creative Service 
Research and investigation for advertising purposes 


Designing Engraving 
Photo Process on Zinc and Copper in Line and Half-tone 
Wood Engraving Wax Engraving 


Typesetting 
Monotype, Linotype and Hand Composition 


Presswork 


Flat-Bed and Automatic 
Magazines, Catalogs, Books and Color-Printing 


Hot and Cold Embossing 
Stippling 
Exceptional Facilities for Highest-Grade Work 
Binding 
De Luxe Editions Pamphlets and Blank Books 
Hand and Machine Sewed Books ‘ P 
Punching Ruhng Casemaking and Finishing 





THe Henry O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
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The first book published here or in Europe on 
Austria-Hungary and the war. 





LUDWIG’S 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
AND THE WAR 


By ERNEST LUDWIG, 
L. & R. Consul for Austria-Hungary, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with preface by his excellency 
DR. KONSTANTIN THEODOR DUMBA, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the United States. 


it gives detailed particulars of the Serajevo trial in which 
the assassination of the Crown Prince and his consort is 
proved to have been committed by members of the notorious 
*Narodna Odbrana” society of Servia, with the guilty fore- 
knowledge and complicity of the Servian government and 
tells why Servia's equivocal note regarding this was not 
oon able, making necessary the declaration of war against 
via which brought on the present European conflict. 
“Mr. Ludwig's account of the intricacies, the duplicities, 
the irreconcilable interests of near-Eastern politics is as clear 
as it is circumstantial. He offers the best defense yet made 
of oe *snote yee — oe Ape Se precedent. 
most informin , written wit laudable 
ane ‘\— New Yor. buee, 
“A book of unusual value, giving, as it does, a side from 
which, since the conflict was begun, little has been heard.’ 
—Indianapolis News. 


All royalties from the sale of this book have been do- 
nated to the Austro-Hungarian and German Widows and 
Orphans Funds. 


220 pages, with frontispiece, cloth bound. Price $1 net. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Rose Street, NEW YORK 


THIS SPRING’S 


Harvard Economic Books 


ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE. 
By Tuomas Nrxon Carver, Ph.D., L.L.D., David A. 
Wells Professor of Political Economy in Harvard Uni- 


net. 
ttempt principles of human conflict 
petition. it weks tp answer two questions. What cu 
t seeks to answer two questions. What ought 


various conflicts in 
human interest? and How ought it to do it? This i eecks 
to coteenpee y 4 a p- BTL oy 

such as the weenth: 


by in ® 4. 
mental morality that bas hitherto influenced thought. 


SOME ASPECTS Or he hig guestien. 
By Frank WILLIAM Ph.D., L.L.B., Litt.D., 
| ey Lee Professor of aeenies in Harvard University. 
ere. — Maps Fag are. $2.00 met. 
estions principle in t e tariff controversy are con- 
sidered by the the American tariff. 
The discussion of su amise, ‘onl af oe Gener at 





ae % Etiot Jongs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
the meeps cet herds: 
paces. $1.50 net. 


ed _ "the effect of railroad control upon prices, _ 
legal problems raised by government suits, the rights and 
limitations of carriers, and public ownership natural 
resources are among subjects treated. 


A Complete Catalogue of Publications will be sent on application. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 























“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

















THE 
BIBELOT 





REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOK-LOVERS 
CHOSEN IN PART FROM SCARCE 
EDITIONS AND SOURCES NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN. 





1895 - 1914 
20 Volumes and Index Complete 





The Bibelot in complete sets is sold on 
partial payments and immediate delivery 
made of all the volumes on terms mutually 
satisfactory to publisher and purchaser. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 
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HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY’S 


“‘A first-class American novel.’’— New York Tribune. 
“‘A distinctive addition to the role of American authors.’’— New York Times. 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED 


By GEOFFREY CORSON 


The New York Times further says: “A keen and interesting study of 
the interaction in an old American community (Staten Island) of the 
forces of aristocracy and democracy. Primarily it is a love story. The 
reader’s interest will center around Neal and Patricia, with their 
ardent desires for the best and finest things of life. Because of them 
and the large tolerant understanding of life which the book shows, its 
fine literary quality, and the richness of its pages, which teem with wise 
and true and often humorous observations upon life and character, ‘Blue 
Blood and Red’ must be placed among the truly successful American 
novels of recent months.” 
3rd printing within two weeks of publication. $1.35 met. 


A Story of the Great War 


LITTLE COMRADE 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


Author of ‘‘The Marathon Mystery,’’ ‘“The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,’’ etc. 


SS Spring Fiction 


A tale of mystery, love and international intrigue set in the first weeks 
of the great war. 

A young American surgeon leaving the Congress of surgeons at Vienna 
finds himself caught in the net of suspicion incident to German mobil- 
ization. At the Belgian border the situation is as “ticklish”’ as can well 
be imagined. How his “little comrade” joins him and how they are 
caught in the maelstrom of the Belgian campaign furnishes the starting- 
point of a remarkably stirring story. 

2nd printing before publication. $1.20 net. 


By the Author of ‘The Squirrel-Cage’’ 


HILLSBORO PEOPLE 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


With occasional Vermont verse by SARAH N. CLEGHORN. A volume of stories of a Vermont village. 


Hillsboro has its traditions from Colonial times, and its tales of pio- 
neers and the Revolution. It had firm convictions during the Civil 
War and has them yet about the church, the school and taxes. In 
recent years it has come closer to the great world not only through 
the railroads, newspapers, summer boarders and automobiles, but 
more poignantly through the scattering of the home-grown young folks 
and the influx of the foreign-born. 
Ready March 20. $1.35 net. 


PUBLISHED AT 34 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 











PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 

















